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‘Tt is one thing to gather facts, and another thing 
to draw deductions from them. It is not easy to 
look squarely at a fact and see it as it is, without 
predilection. It is not easy, even when we do see a 
fact, to apprehend its linkings and relations and 
adaptations. “There are two reasons for so much 
misrepresentation in the world: one is that we do 
not see things as they are, the other is that we 
mistake our deductions about those things fcr the 
things themselves. 


As it is -better to go forward than to retreat in a 
tight cause, so it is better to retreat than to go for- 
ward in a wrong cause. And yet there is a false 
sentiment in the minds of men that there is virtue in 
pressing forward, in and of itself. “I’m in for it now, 
and I'll go through with it,” is often said with a cer- 
tain air of heroism. But it is better, says Ruskin, 
“not to prefer mean victory to honorable defeat; not 
to lower the level of our aim, that we may the more 
surely enjoy the complacency of success.” 


Brightness of conversation is never a result of only 
one man’s power. Two persons must contribute to 
it, and each must supply an essential element. The 
flint as well as the steel is needed to secure a spark, 


that putty is no substitute for flint in the effort to 
obt@in sparks by means of a stroke from steel. The 
keenest mind in the world can never have a bright 
conversation with us, unless we do our part toward 
making the conversation a bright one. 


An active interest in the present does not forbid a 
hearty interest in the past. In these busy days of 
modern life, more study than ever before is given 
to the lessons of remote antiquity. And fresh dis- 
closures are constantly making in the earlier haunts 
of mankind. Within the past few years there have 
been wonderful discoveries from Egypt and Assyria 


sen and Palestine and Arabia and the Land of the Hit- 


tites; and it now looks as though what has been 
already learned is only an earnest of greater things 
to learn. The peculiar importance of the fresh light 
from Arabia is shown to readers of The Sunday School 
Times, by the-article from Professor Sayce on another 
page. Other articles from the same pen on kindred 
themes are to appear in these pages from time to 
time, as Dr. Sayce has resigned his professorship at 
Oxford in order to spend his time in the East in 
study and research. He promises frequent contribu- 
tions to The Sunday School Times. 


The Bible as a book is a center of interest among 
scholars, and among the common people, to a greater 
extent than ever before, all the world over. What 
is s#id for it, as well as what is said against it, by 
those whose words are counted of any value, is sure 
of a wide hearing. Hence it is that the words of 
Mr. Gladstone, as the greatest of living statesmen, 
concerning the Book of books, in his serjes of papers 
on The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture, as pub- 
lished in these pages, have commanded public atten- 
tion on both sides of the ocean. These words of Mr. 
Gladstone have a permanent value; and it is a mat- 
ter of more than passing interest that they are now 
reproduced, with corrections and additions, in a‘hand- 
some volume, together with a phototype portrait of 
their author and a fac-simile letter of comméndation 
from him to his American readers. Many a copy of 
this work as announced by its publisher on another 
page will be given as a holiday present, because of 
its worth and attractiveness. 





True love is essentially unselfish. Selfishness and 
love may indeed be together, but they are together 
only as enemies, They can never co-work to a com- 
mon end. The one is sure to be in conflict with the 
other, and just so far as the one is victorious in this 
conflict is the other in subjection. Love ‘is affection 
for another ; and love will, by its very nature, prompt 
to such effort or such endurance in behalf of the one 
loved as will conduce to that one’s truest welfare and 
happiness. Love cannot prompt to any course that 
shall obviously ten@ to the injury of the one loved, 
but selfishness can do this; hence the conflict between 
love and selfishness. A distinction is sometimes at- 
tempted between a selfish love and an unselfish love ; 
but all love that is true love is unselfish love, and 
whatever is selfish in connection with love is not a 
part of love, but is 2 subjection of love to self. 
“ Self-love,” or a “ love of self,” is in itself a contra- 
diction of terms. Love cannot center in self. What- 





in the contact of the two. And be it remembered 


turns away from self, and reaches out toward another 
unselfishly. When, therefore, you hear of a man’s 
destroying or harming a woman because of his lové 
for her, you may know that the report is a false one. 
If he really loved her, he could not wish her harm, 
Nor was it self-love that prompted him to her injury ; 
it was simply selfishness that mastered whatever of 
love he once had, or thought he had, for her. Love 
always goes outward and upward, never inward or 
downward. But much that is called love is not love, 
as any of us can see. 





THE CAPACITY FOR CONFESSION. 


Confession of one’s faults and errors is frequently 
spoken of as a duty, but is seldom presented as a 
moral achievement,—an evidence of self-mastery and 
self-knowledge. It is a great thing to be capable of 
a genuine confession. So much of just and delicate 
feeling for others, and so clear a conviction of one’s 
own wrong motives and bitter spirit, are involved in 
a real confession, that it should not seem strange that 
comparatively few prove to be capable of it. The 
man of immovable prejudices, of unchangeable will, 
of blind self-conceit, is almost incapable of making 
corifession of his wrongs, because he has so long fos- 
tered the habit of justifying his every act and feeling, 
that he at last identifies his conduct and temper, 
whatever they may be, with the morally good, and 
loses all the measures by which the right and the 
good may be judged, except his own perverted and 
self-blinded conscience. To be incapable of confes- 
sion, is to be the victim of pride and selfishness. 

Christ and his- apostles taught the duty of confes- 
sion, and Christian moralists have always emphasized 
this teaching. Large sections of the Church possess 
an elaborate system of confession, which provides for 
acknowledgment of one’s sins at stated intervals, in 
the presence of official religious advisers. Opinions 
will continue to differ as to the value of this system; 
but it is certain that, whatever its merits, it does not 
supply that test or measure of right feeling toward 
the injured, and of genuine acknowledgment of the 
wrong done, which is found in a voluntary personal 
confession to the injured party. In the confessional 
system, the fault is admitted to an official religious 
superior, instead of being acknowledged to the person 
against whom it was committed. The difference is 
world wide so far as the test to which these two 
processes subject the character. There are thousands 
of persons who daily confess their faults in a general 
way in their prayers, and even in quite a specific 
way, who would never go to a neighbor, friend, or 
relative toward whom their action or language had 
been unjust and unkind, and freely confees that 
definite wrong. Hence the gospel puts the hardest 
stress upon our natural pride and self-will in re- 
quiring us to confess our faults one to another. We 
can confess them to God, to some human third party, 
or to an official representative of religion; but ex- 
cept among children, or in the case of those who have 
so far received the kingdom of God as to become-like 
little children, it is rare to find those who are able to 
make frank and full confession of a wrong to the 
injured or aggrieved party. 

In the great majority of cases, probably, the diffi- 





ever centers in self is not of love. Love, as love, 


culty is not that people are not sensible of their own 
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faults and injustice to others. The difficultyslies in 
so far humbling one’s pride as to fully acknowledge 
the wrongs to others of which one is clearly, and even 
painfully, conscious. Accordingly, when a wrong is 
done, it is common to try to requite it, or to obscure 
the memory of it, by doing some act of kindness, or 
by other efforts to show good feeling, and to imply 
penitence, without, however, coming to the trying 
and difficult act of confession. 

It would be a great moral gain for us to develop in 
ourselves the capacity for confession. Forgiveness is 
almost always easily won if its condition precedent— 
eonfession—is fulfilled. It is always easier to forgive 
than it is to confess. Forgiveness, except in grossly 
perverted natures, springs joyously from the ‘heart 
when confession of a wrong done by another is made, 
because, in the very fact of such confession, the person 
whose forgiveness is sought is vindicated. To forgive 
upon receiving sincere confession, is an act of honor 
and chivalry for every noble mind. Even pride does 
not stand in the way of forgiveness, but, so far as it is 
composed of self-respect, rather facilitates it. Con- 
feasion may, therefore, in all ordinary cases, be sure 
of securing the forgiveness it seeks, because resent- 
ment is difficult against a person who cordially and 
frankly agrees with the one who may have cherished 
it that he had deserved it. What multitudes of dif- 
ferences, what countless alienations, great and small, 
might be obviated, if people would train themselves 
to make confession fully and promptly to those whose 
feelings they had wounded ! 

But the securing of forgiveness is but one, though 
the most obvious, of the gains of confession. There 
are moral rewards for one’s own life, reflex effects 
upon one’s own character, which may infinitely sur- 
pass in value and importance the benefits to be 
derived from the possession of the pardon of those 
whom he may have injured. To learn to say from 
the heart those simple words, “I am sorry,” is one 
of the greatest things in life. We remember that 
we did it with comparative ease when we. were .chil- 
dren, but with the development—almost inseparable 
from human nature—of a self-justifying conscience, 
it has grown harder to say, and, though it can be 
quickly and keenly felt, it rarely succeeds in strug- 
gling into expression. The result is that we often 
seem to be more unbending in self-will and more per- 
verse in moral judgment than we really are, and thus 
suffer the penalties of courses which we do not really 
approve because we are too haughty to openly dis- 
card and forsake them. 

The training of the capacity for confession would 
be the effectual preventive of all undue conceit, and 
would prove a wholesome disvipline in self-estima- 
tion, The man who is capable of frankly and hon- 
estly acknowledging his faults, not merely to other 
people in general, but specifically to those whom 
these faults have directly affected, will not be likely 
té think of himself more highly than he ought, but 
to think very soberly. 

It is this sort of confession which is most needed, 
—a confession which would mean _ reconciliation 
where there is alienation among those who should 
be, and easily might become, friends; a confession 
which would quickly heal long-standing animosities 
and replace old misunderstandings with mutual con- 
fidence and respect; a confession which would bring 
harmony and happiness to thousands of homes whose 
air is now tainted by jealousy, suspicion, and unpleas- 
antnesses, which, though apparently trifling, are effec- 
tual in destroying the choicest, sweetest elements of 
human happiness; a confession which would bring 
to him who should learn at all fitting times to make 
it, the consciousness of doing a deed of honor, because 
manliness always consists in harmony with what is 
true and just, never in persistent adherence to an 
attitude of mind, state of feeling, or course of action, 
which involves untruth or injustice to another. To 
learn to make confession is to learn much else also: 
it is to learn humility, self-mastery, self-knowledge ; 
it is to learn that the individual will is not supreme, 


—especially if ruled by prejudice and selfishness,— 


but that justice to others, and charitable feeling at 
treatment, rising at length to the high plane of the 
Golden Rule, are the right principles of action, and 
furnish the true code of personal honor in all the 
relations of life. 





NOTES ON OPEN ‘LETTERS. 


How the world is given to lying! No sooner is any- 
thing said in these pages against lying than protests and 
inquiries come up from one side and another, as if it 
would never do to give up lying, when anything is to be 
made by it. Here comes a letter of this sort from a 
Canadian clergyman : 


I always carefully read the “ Illustrative Apjtlesties ” of 
H. Clay Trumbull, He makes an assertion in connection with 
Peter’s denial that I cannot harmonize, to my entire satisfac- 
tion, with everything; so I beg leave to ask through your col- 
umns for some enlightenment on the point. He says: “ A lie 
is always wrong. ... Nothing can justify a lie.” We find at 
different places in the Bible downright falsehoods have been 
told where much seemed to depend on them (as, for example, 
in Joshua 2: 3-6; Judges 3:19; 1 Samuel 20 : 28-30, ete.). 
History is repleteswith instances of men ‘unflirehingly denying 
the truth in order to save life. We find this particularly so in 
the case of spies in times of war, where any other method would 
seem to be cowardly. Perhaps these are not “‘ parallel cases.” 
They are perplexing, any way, and I would very much like to 
see them explained. 


Every one of these passagés in the Bible narrative has 


shown that no one of them gives any justification of the 
crime of lying. Rahab was a harlot and a liar; but she 
had faith in God in spite of her harlotry and lying, and 
was saved because of her faith, not because of either of 
her pet sins. But it is needless to discuss examples. It 
is sufficient to say that the one all-dividing line in the 
universe is the line between truth and falsehood. God 
is the God of truth. The Devil is the father of lies. No 
matter what gain is offered by the Devil as a reward of 
lying, lying is ever and always wrong; and we ought 
not to do evil that good may come. There are, it is 
true, perplexities and perils in the line of right-doing; 
but God is on that side, and the Devil is on the other. 
We must do right, though the heavens fall; and, indeed, 
the God of truth can keep the heavens from falling better 
than the Devil can. 


Words are facts. Even though it might seem that a 
word ought not to exist, its existence must be recog- 
nized, when it is obvious, whether it can be accounted for 
or not, Dictionaries do not make words; but it is their 
mission to record them.. If a word ig in general use among 
good writers, it ought to be found in the dictionaries; but 
its absence from the dictionary would reflect upon the 
dictionary rather than upon the word. A New York 
reader has observed that at least one word which is not 
in the dictionaries is used in the editorial columns of The 
Sunday School Times. He says: 

I notice that you use the word “tireless,” The New York 
Tribune, which prides itself on its high literary standard, says 
that this is not a word, and deserves no recognition as such. 
This is not a criticism,—merely information. 


It is true that “tireless” does not appear in the dic- 
tionaries; but it 4s also true that it ought to be found 
there, and that it will yet assert its place accordingly. An 
objection to the formation of this word is, that the termi- 
nation “less” properly accompanies‘ noun rather than a 
verb, But in English we cannot proceed invariably 
upon etymological, analogical, or afialytical lines. Good 
usage is the sole final test; and by “good usage” is 
meant the custom of a sufficient number of good speakers 
and writers for a sufficiently long time. “ Tireless” is 
used by good speakers and writers, it has been so used, 
and it will:coutinue to be so used. The dictionaries 
must recognize this fact, or continue to be imperfect at 
this point. The school-boys of half a century ago were 
familiarized with this word ijn Waterman’s “The Boy’s 
Return to his Home,” as found in Lovell’s popular 
“Speaker.” Thus: 

“ Bear me, ye winds, on tireless wing, 
Bear me to love and joy’ 
And all the way along to the present time this word has 
held its way tirelessly. For current examples, taken at 
random, see: 
“Tn the darksome depths of the fathomless mine 
My tireless arm doth play” 

(in George W. Cutler’s “The Seng of Steam”); “The 
flame of tireless zeal burned in his eyes” (in Arthur 
Sherburne Hardy’s “ Passé Rose”); and “A student of 
tireless energy and vast erudition” (in a reference to 





been specifically treated in these pages; and it has been. 





Cotton Mather in the literary columns of The Hartford 
Courant). While it is not easy to point at once to the 
best illustrations of the use of such a word, as yet 
excluded. from the dictionaries, it may be confidently 
asserted that “ tireless,” “tirelessly,” and “‘tirelessness,” — 
are words sanctioned by good usage, and are sure to be 


recognized sooner or later. \ 


How common it is to confohnd the drama and the 
theater, and then to argue in favor of the latter because 
of the claims of the former! The drama as a form of 
literary composition has its sure place in sacred writings 
and in secular; but the profession of theatrical acting is 
quite another matter from the drama, and there are 
objections to this profession apart from its relation to the 
drama. Indeed, there are lovers of Shakespeare’s dramas 
who, because of their love for those dramas, refrain from 
attendance at a theater where they are-acted, lest those 
dramas should suffer by their interpretation from pro- 
fessional actors. Yet these lovers of the drama are 
men who make no objection to the theater on purely 
moral grounds. This distinction between the drama 
and the theater is important in dealing with the 
question presented by a New Jersey correspondent, 
as follows: 

May I add to your already crowded department of “‘ Notes on 
Open Letters”? The question I bring is this: What should 
the Christian’s attitude be toward dramatic performances? 
This subject is especially interesting to me,;.as one who has 
been “bronght up” to regard all plays as essentially evil in 
their character and influence, but who has later come to see 
them in a different (and I hope truer) light. I find that there 
is a vast difference in plays, in both their moral tone and their dra- 
matic worth; that, although the majority of those presented are 
coarse and degrading, yet there is a considerable number which 
are examples of good dramatic art, and whose influence is good. 
Now, to abandon the few because of the many, does not seem to 
me reasonable. There is not an art which is not to some extent 
misused, Literature, rhetoric, painting, have all been, and still 
are, prostituted to sinful ends. But we do not consider this a 
reason for abandoning what is good and admirable inthem. Is 
not this where good, well-meaning people err in their opposition 
to the dran:a,—in not discriminating between the pure and the, 
impure, between the good and the worthless? And, as plays. 
are business enterprises, and those are produced which yield’ 
the largest return, are not many Christians, by their keeping” 
aloof from ail plays, leaving the demand in the hands of these’ 
of lower tastes, and are they not thus in a measure respotisible’ 
for the present quantity of objectionable ones? It seems to me 
that nothing that is good and beautiful in itself should: be! 
permitted to degenerate without an effort being made to main-) 
tain its purity. Should we not, then, do all that we can (and: 
we can doa great deal by our patronage) to encourage such. 
acting as that of the Kendalls, of Miss Rehan, of Jefferson, so 
that the stage may be freed from that odium which so largely 
rests upon it? 

It certainly is right to distinguish between the pure 
and the impure, the classic and the vulgar, the noble and: 
the base, in the dramas which we read, or which we com- 
mend to others. But the question whether acting as a 
profession is worthy of any true man or woman, is quite 
distinct from the question of the character of the dramas 
acted by those who lrave entered upon such a profession, 
It requires ability and character to be a good actor; but 
ability and character are always worth more in honest. 
sincerity than in enforced dissimulation. It cannot but be. 
that he who devotes his life’s energies to seeming what he 
is not, lessens his power of being what he mightbe. And 
it is obvious that the habit of dissimulation promotes 
insincerity in thought and feeling. There are actors 
who retain a large measure of true personality in spite 
of their habit of acting; but it is not possible that they 
should gain in true personality because of their habit of 
acting. Andif acting be not proper as a profession, it 
cannot be right for Christian men and women to sanc- 
tion and abet it by their presence and patronage. More- 
over, a8 a matter of fact, it is found that those Christian 
people who do attend the theater do not prefer the purest 
and noblest dramas, and that their taste in this line does 
wot improve through their attendance at the theater. 
Theater managers themselves pat © claim that they would 
prefer a higher tone for the performances on the stage, 
if it were not for the popular demand for plays of a lower 
order, on the part of theater-goers generally. And when 
a theater manager attempts to have only high-class) 
dramas acted on his stage, he is quite likely to find that 
the Christian theater-goers go elsewhere than to his 
theater. It must be remembered that acting on the 
stage was for a long time under the supervision of the 
Church, but that its tendency was downward to such an 
extent that the Church dropped it. And now he who 
supposes that a good way to evangelize the masses is by 
attending the theater, has failed to study to advantage 
the lessons of history, of his own nature, or of the Gospel, 
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DESPAIR AND TRIUMPH. 
BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES, 


I am tired of life, O God! © 

Of poverty, strife, defeat: 

Ajfd naught in thy world so sweet 
To-day, as the hint of a sod. 


I am tired of life, O God! 

Of the seasons’ restless round, 

Of the sight of toil, and the sound 
Of the stones under feet unshod. 


T am tired of life, Q God! 
Yet, drawing its awful breath, 
Am afraid of the face of death, 
While I covet rest of the clod, 


I am tired of life, O God! 
And but saved from death through fear; 
Oh! when I sleep fast, nor hear, 

Say “Hush!” till my grave-grass nod, 


I am brave again, my God! 

Not poverty, strife, defeat, 

Keeps my life from something sweet; 
I would hide not in the sod. 


T am brave again, my God! 
As the seasons keep their round, 
So'shall I in mine be found, 

At thy will to haste or plod. 


I am brave again, my God! 
Though I tread on jagged stone, 
Not an ear shall hear me moan; 
For my feet with will are shod, 
I am brave again, my God! 
Nor the battle will I yield, 
Bet die rather on the field 
Than so crave a coward’s clod, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





A* VOICE FROM ARABIA. 
BY PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, D.D., LL.D. 


We have of late years become so accustomed to start- 
ling discoveries in the fields of Oriental research, that any 
new discovery of the kind is apt to provoke but a feeble 
interest. And yet the latest discovery is one so unex- 
pected and revolutionary that we may well pause before 
we accept it. ; 

We have hitherto looked upon Arabia as a sort of 
blank space in the map of the civilized Oriental world. 


lieving, it exercised an influence on the general history 
of events. It was the birthplace of Mohammedanism, 
the cradle from whence the sword of Islam went forth to 
conquer and convert. But, after the first fierce outbreak 
of the new faith, Arabia (so we have believed) again 
fell back into the obscurity which had hung over it 
before the birth of Mohammed, and for the last thou- 
sand years it has been what it was before the age of the 
prophet,—a land of deserts and arid mountains, inhab- 
ited by nomad Beduin and semi-barbarous tribes. 

But we are now called upon to change our views. 
Ancient inscriptions have been found in large numbers 
in all parts of the Arabian peninsula, In the north they 
have been copied by Doughty, Huber, and Enting; in 
the south by Arnaud, Halévy, and, above all, Glaser, 
who has discovered more than a thousand which were 
previously unknown, and has correc‘ed or completed the 
copies of others that were known before. 

Dr. Glaser, besides being an explorer, is also a student; 
and it is to his labors, and those of the eminent Assyri- 
ologist, Professor Hommel, that we owe the new knowl- 
edge which is likely to revolutionize our old ideas about 
Arabia. They have made it clear that many of the 
inscriptions go back to a very great antiquity, and belong 
to a kingdom whose authority extended throughout the 
Arabian peninsula, from the Indian Ocean, on the south, 
to Gaza and the frontiers of Egypt on the north. 

This kingdom was the Minzan, which took its name 
from its capital of Ma’in. Professor Hommel thinks 
that references to it are to be found in the text of the 
Old Testament. In the Book of Judges (Judg, 10 : 12) 
“the Maonites” are said to have oppressed Israel, while 
the Septuagint describes Zophar, the friend of Job, as 
“King of the Minwans” (Job 2:11). In the Midianites 
Professor Hommel sees a northern branch of the Minzan 
people. 

The kingdom of Ma’in was supplanted and followed 
by the kingdom of Saba, the Sheba of the Old Testa- 
ment. Hitherto it has been supposed that the two king. 
doms were contemporaneous. But Dr. Glaser points out 
that this is impossible.. The chief cities of Saba weré 
imbedded, as it were, within the Minwan territory; and 


time, would be like imagining that two powerful states 
could exist together, oné of which fad its capitals in 
Washington and Trentongand the other in Philadelphia 
and New York. Moreover, the authority of both Ma’in 
and Saba, in the days of their power, extended north- 
ward in the same direction. Language bears the same 
testimony as geography. The language of the Minzan 
inscriptions is more archaic than that of the Sabsan in- 
scriptions, and preserves grammatical forms that have 
been modernized in the latter. And lastly, while Sheba, 
or Saba, is well known to the Old Testament and to the 
Greek and Latin authors, there is no reference in them 
to the Minzan kingdom, unless it be in the two instances 
from the Hebrew Scriptures quoted above, In classical 
times, the Minzans are a tribe only; all recollection of 
the power they once possessed has been lost. 

Important results follow from the conclusion that the 
kingdom of Ma’in preceded that of Saba. A king of 
Saba, whose dominions extended to the northern borders 
of Arabia, is mentioned on the Assyrian monuments of 
the eighth century B.C.; and at a still earlier date we 
hear, in the Bible, of a queen of Sheba who visited the 
court of Solomon. Already, therefore, before the reign 
of Solomon, the kingdom of Ma’in must have come to an 
end. Indeed, it would seem that it had been extinct for 
some little'while, since Dr. Glaser has shown from in- 
scriptions that Saba was governed by priests before it 
was governed by kings. Its early rulers called them- 
selves “‘ priests” of Saba, instead of kings, like the early 
rulers of Assyria. What a light this throws on the state- 
ment that Jethro was “the priest of Midian” ! 

The kingdom of Ma’in must have lasted long. The 
inscriptions have made us acquainted with the names of 
thirty-three of its kings. Three of these have been found 
by Professor D. H. Miiller in Minzan inscriptions 
copied by Enting at El-Ola, in Northern Arabia, near 
Teima,—the Tema of the Old Testament (Isa, 21: 14; 
Jer. 25: 28; Job6: 19). We may therefore form some 
idea, both of the age to which the earliest of the Minwan 
inscriptions must mount back, and of the northward exten- 
sion of the Minzan kingdom. Indeed, the city of Gaza is 
mentioned in one of the Minzan inscriptions; and in 
another, inscribed by the two Minzan governors of Tsar 
and Ashur, Professor Hommel has found the names of 
the Asshurim of Genesis 25:8, and of Tsar, the fortress 
which commanded the approach to Egypt on the eastern 
side of what is now the Suez Canal. The authors of this 
inscription express their gratitude to the gods for having 
rescued them from dahger at a time when war broke out 
between Egypt and Madhi. Madhi is identified by Dr. 
Glaser with Mizzah in Edom (Gen. 36 : 17). 

We see, then, that at a very early date, before the age 
of Moses and the exodus, Arabia was the seat of a cul- 
tured state, whose members practiced the art of alpha- 
betic writing, and had extended its power from the 
extreme south of the peninsula to Edom and the borders 
of Palestine. Such a fact has a very important bearing 
on the criticism of the Old Testament. Hitherto we 
have assumed that the vast tracts of country south-east 
of Palestine were in ancient times what they are today, 
barren and barbarous, given over to wandering desert- 
tribes and illiterate Beduin. It is startling to learn that 
in the days when the Israelites left Egypt and were 
visited in the wilderness by the priest of Midian, this 
was far from being the case. The inscribed records of 
Arabia are older than the oldest hitherto found in the 
so-called Phenician alphabet. Instead of deriving the 
alphabets of Arabia from that of Phenicia, we shall have 
to derive the alphabet of Phenicia from those of Arabia. 
The inhabitants of Edom were in contact with a people 
who were engraving inscriptions on stone, as it were at 
their very doors. 

When, consequently, the Israelitish tribes entered 
Canaan, there is no longer any reason for supposing 
that they were a barbarous and illiterate horde. The 
desert through which they had marched was surrounded 
on all sides by nations which could read and write. 
Tsar, the frontier fortress of Egypt, had been governed 
by a Minwan chieftain, whose first thought, on his return 
to his native country, was to erect a monument and en- 
grave upon it an inscription. What he could do, the 
princes of Israel could have done too. Their Semitic 
kinsfolk in Arabia were already in possession of an 
alphabetic system of writing, a knowledge of which they 
had carried as far north as Tema and Midian. If, there- 


fore, the conclusions of Dr, Glaser and Professor Hom- 
me) are right, there is no longer any a priori presumption 
against the use of alphabetic writing on the part of Moses 
and his contemporaries. 





to imagine that the two kingdoms flourished at the same 





These conclusions further shed a flood of light on the 
origin of the Book of Job and the proverbs of King 


Lemuel. We have no longer any reason for doubting 
that these portions of the Old Testament were written 
in Northern Afabia. The art of writing had long been 
known and practiced both in the land of Uz and in the 
country Over which Lemuel ruled. He is stated to have 
been “king of Massa” (mistranslated “ prophecy” in 
the Authorized Version,—Prov. 31:1); and we learn from 
the Assyrian monuments that Massa, or Mas, was the 
district which stretched from the borders of Edom to 
those of Babylonia. It was the district in which ancient 
inscriptions have been found, and was therefore once 
inhabited by people who knew how to write. If in 
future we are to deny that the Book of Job was com- 
posed in the land of Uz, we must bring forward other 
arguments than the assumption that in ancient Arabia 
the art of writing was unknown, 


Oxford, England, 





THE SCOPE OF RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, D.D., LL.D. 


The religious life may advance by very different, and 
even partially conflicting, methods, 

A recent number of The Spectator, on the occasion of 
the death of Cardinal Newman,—admired and revered 
by se many,—contrasted his earnest search after authority 
in religious things, and final discovery of it, as he thought, 
in the Roman Catholic Church, with a newly peblished 
utterance, in his work, ‘“ The Seat of Authority. in Reli- 
gion,” of James Martineau, a man equally to be honored 
for the simplicity and spiritual nobility of his life. It 
was to this effect: “ A second-hand belief, assented to, 
at the dictation of an initiated expert without personal 
response of thought or reverence in myself, has no nore 
tincture of religion in it than any other lesson learned 
by rote.” 

These two men stand as very typical and very ad- 
mirable examples of two divisive methods in faith: the 
method which is anxious to find, and to rest on, an 
authority outside the spirit itself in its search after truth, 
and the method which is determined to be left in the 
free use of the powers of a mind essentially self guided 
in its investigations. 

What we wish to show is, that there is not that sharp 
contrast and inherent conflict between these two forms 
of character and pursuit that we are wont to ascribe to 
them; that both can be made guiding terms in religious 
life, and that the two are ever uniting, in varying propor- 
tions, in all sound religious experience. 

These contrasting tendencies, which are always re- 
appearing in the history of the church and in the lives 
of good men, were distinctly formulated in the maxims 
of Anselm and of Abelard. That of Anselm was, “I 
believe in order that I may know;” that of Abelard, 
““T know in order that I may believe.” Both of these 
principles express a real relation in growth, and the 
disposition to sharply oppose them to each other arises 
from narrowness rather than from breadth; from a dis- 
position to crowd all modes of development into a single 
formula most agreeable to the particular powers and 
processes of those who enforce it. A predisposition to 
belief may lead to larger knowledge, as well as larger 
knowledge lead to deepened belief. 

The scope of our religious life is so great as to readily 
accept both forms of growth: that by which we lay stress 
on faith, and that by which we enforce inquiry. The 
reason for this separation of methods—which seem so 
wide in their extreme statement—lies in our very con- 
stitution. 

Some are more impressed by events than by reasons, 
Great and continuous occurrences, like the flow of majes- 
tic rivers, are to them the most certain and direct expres- 
sion of the forces involved in the world’s progress, 
Cardinal Newman was especially impressible to the his- 
toric continuity and energy of the Catholic Church. 
How is a man to mistake, in his search after inherent 
strength, in looking for it in its most visible manifes- 
tation ? 

Other minds feel that the reasons of things are, after 
all, but obscurely expressed in the things themselves; 
and so they judge events, not by their apparent scope, 
but by a sense of their relation to that development of 
human thought which alone offers the solution of the 
world. The inherent dependencies of réason interpret 
the facts more than the facts the dependencies of reason. 
The: one class of persons unite the present and future 
very closely to the past, and expect to see the past spread 
itself over them, like a swollen current, with only secon- 
dary modifications. 

The other class feels that the secret of living move- 
ments lies deeper than anything yet disclosed by them; 
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and that rejection, elimination, profound modification, 
all arising under the growing necessities of thought, will 
be the most conspicuous features of that evolution by 
_which we are carried into the years before us. These 
two tendencies have each a jitstification, and should 
temper and restrain each other in mutual correction, 
rather than intensify each other in violent contrast. It 
is true that facts cover forces; it is true that the ener-. 
gies of reason are deeper and more significant than 
events. 
_ In all high spiritual processes, the feelings also are 
as much a primitive and controlling term as are the 
thoughts. The distinction between them—the one the 
exclusive instrument of intellectual life, and the other 
simply its incidents and results—ceases to hold, The 
feelings, in all that pertain to conduct and charaeter, 
give us the very terms of thought. Our thoughts only 
point out the relations and dependencies of feelings. It 
is these that disclose to us the facts with which we have 
to deal. No man can understand integrity, purity, 
iritual life, unless he has that emotional scale, in its 
perfection of divisions, on which these dimensions are 
laid out. A man must first be just in order to under- 
stand, in any good degree, that which is just; and in 
turn, by this very apprehension, the delicacy of his 
measurements will be increased. Growth in the spiritual 
world is the product of growth, and growth always has 
its inscrutable elements, always anticipates among its 
powers the very result to be reached. Thus faith, the 
product of knowledge, is also the condition of knowl- 
edge. He who has no faith in man will be very slow in 
learning the lessons of legitimate trust. He may easily 
miss them altogether. If his unbelief is at all absolute, 
he wijl miss them altogether. 

Thought and feeling, as conditions of spiritual progress, 
may be likened to our two limbs as a means of move- 
ment, There is no law that we must always put the 
right or the left foot forward. We may put either for- 
ward, and whichever we advance prepares the way for 
the advancement of the other. Correct feeling, an emo- 
tional predisposition in the right direction, will help us 
at once in apprehending the spiritual world; and the 
deeper comprehension by which the mind is firmly 
planted on truth will immediately prepare the way for 
another swing forward in feeling, OS 

Much as I am disposed to magnify the reasoning 
processes, I would more quickly accept, as a medium of 
divine light, a pure heart than an active mind. The 
pure in heart shall see God. The reason is impotent 
without suitable terms of thought, and these terms are 
given us in deepened and purified feelings. One cannot 
study the solar spectrum, if he has no way of resolving 
it into its constituent colors and lines. The feelings are 
the colors into which all pure light, pure thought, is 
separated in the spiritual world. 

While Anselm’s motto, unduly pressed, may lead to 
mysticism, that of Abelard, used in a kindred way, may 
well issue in subtle, barren speculation. The processes 

_ ot life must be accepted and rejpiced in in their complex 
form. In spiritual life, as in the flight of the bird, or as 
in the swift motion of the skater, it is the momentum 
already won which makes easy the next transition, the 
next display of mastery. r 

There is one more tendency, akin to the two now 
pointed out, which helps forward this divided and divid- 
ing way of looking at things. Some find the discipline 
of obedience most simple and direct when authority is 
offered to them in another, when they contemplate it 
merely as an external fact. 

As children, we are all startedj on this basis, and 
obedience is not so much a process of thought as a quiet 
submission to the conditions under which we are acting. 
Many cling to the early and child-like attitude. Divine 
authority, as authority, is not so much a barrier against 
which they fret as it is a support on which they lean,— 
a line of safety within which they are graciously kept. 
Qthers, with more self-assertion, with a clear headlight 
planted on purpose to forecast the track, are best satis- 
fied, indeed are only satisfied, when they feel that the 
will of God is another expression for the reason of 
God, and that the ringing path along which they are 
gliding has been laid down, in all its curves and stretches, 
with single and sufficient reference to their own move- 
menton it. Their thoughts make answer to the thought 
of God, and the thought of God to their thoughts; and 
so submission ceases to be subjection, and becomes simply 
the wise liberty of life in seeking its own. 

Are we not, as individuals, fairly entitled to the scope 
of religious life? May we not, as we tack now in this 
direction, now in that, slowly beating forward in our 
spiritual explorations, run anywhere, as we find occasion, 





between these two shores of faith and knowledge, lying 
now close under the sheltering ‘shadow of the one, and 
now under the broad sunlight of the other, as the inner 
grace of God gives occasion? There is danger in im- 
plicit faith; so is there equal danger in critical knowl- 
edge, Perhaps we shal! see more, and win some vantage- 
ground, if, instead of clinging to either shore; suffering 
the lull of faith, or tossed without progress on the endless 
speculations of reason, we glide from ghore to shore, 
knowing that the mighty current of. the spiritual world 
lies between these two banks, feeling that grows into 
knowledge, knowledge that issues in feeling, between 
faith and vision, Vision is a twin-birth with faith, faith 
with vision. The younger brother, faith, has so often 
been a supplanter, because the two, like Esau and Jacob, 
struggle together in an unfraternal spirit in the very 
process of inception. , 

Williamstown, Mass. 





THE RELIGIOUS BEE. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE H. HUBBARD. 


The bee is a universal emblem of industry. With 
tireless activity the little worker flies hither and thither, 
lighting on every fragrant blossom, and eagerly extract- 
ing the hidden sweetness that there may be an abundant 
supply of food stored up for the cold months of the win- 
ter. Small though he is, he not only supplies his own 
needs and provides for a numerous family, but he fur- 
nishes a delicate luxury for man. What more natural, 
therefore, than that “ busy as a bee” should become 
proverb in all languages? 

The bee is in some respects a good model for the 
Christian, Every church ought to be a hive of bees. 
But we must be careful that we select the right kind of 
a bee for our pattern; for there are several kinds of 
bees, and they are not of equal value. 

First, there are the drone bees. They are the best- 
looking bees in the hive, large, round, and sleek; and 
they bustle about and make a great deal of noise. As 
you watch them, you might easily believe that they were 
the busiest of the hive’s busy inhabitants. They rush 
here and there with an air of great importance, and each 
one makes more noise than ten workers; but it is all 
humbug. They never do any work. They do not even. 
gather their own food from the flowers, but lazily gorge 
themselves with the honey that others have gathered. 

Then there is the worker bee, a quiet, unpretentious 
little fellow, who wastes no time and makes litile noise. 
He feels that he has an important work to do in the 
world, and he does it as rapidly and as diligently as pos- 
sible. When he flies, he goes in straight lines, that he 
may accomplish his purpose the more quickly,—whether 
it be to extract the sweetness from some flower, or to 
plant his sting in the most vulnerable part of some enemy. 

Most important and valuable of all bees is the queen 
bee. She isagreat stay-at-home. No one ever sees her 
outside the hive, nor does she make any noise unless a 
special occasion calls for it. Yet all recognize her 
superiority. She is the mother ofall. Without her the 
hive would soon be empty. In her seclusion she exerts 
a controlling influence and receives universal homage. 

In studying the bee as a model, be sure you do not 
select a drone. We have enough of them in the church 
already. You may easily recognize them. They are 
the disciples whose sole office in the church is to bustle 
about and talk and criticise. They never feel any per- 
sonal responsibility. They are not found at the prayer- 
meeting, nor do they enter into the work or lift any of 
the burdens of the church. They are perfectly satisfied 
to let others do the work and take all the responsibility, 
while they enjoy the fruits of their labor, Wherever 
found, drones are useless. Their numbers are not a 
source of strength, but may prove a fatal weakness. 

Much more to be desired are the workers, the people 
who say little but are always busy. Whenever an oppor- 
tunity presents itself to do some good work, they eagerly 
seize it. No duty is neglected; no responsibility is 
evaded. The work which is laid upon them they per- 

form faithfully and well; and each one feels that he 
must do his part, not only in sustaining the spiritual life 
of the Christian hive, but in giving food to those who 
are without. Theirs is an important place in the king- 
dom of God, and we never can have too many of them. 
Imitate them, by all means, especially in one thing,—the 
bee line. Don’t waste time by roundabout methods. 
When you speak in the prayer-meeting, make a“ bee line” 
to your point. When you seea weak brother who needs 
help, make a “bee line” and help him. Don’t speak to the 
deacon, or the pastor, or some one else, to do it. Always 





and everywhere make “ bee lines” in your work. 


The queen bees are as few as they are valuable. They 
are rare souls. Deborah, the bee of the Scriptures, was 
one of these, “A mother in Israel” was her chosen 
title. Antl-the queen bees are usually “mothers in 
Israel.” They are not the women who shine on public 
occasions as president of the temperance union, and 
similar work, No, no! All honor to such disciples 
who are gifted in public speech and work. They are 
only workers, however. The queens are busy in the 
home, They are-those blessed motherly persons. who 
attract young people to them, and in their quiet way 
exert a sanctifying influence throughout the entire com- 
munity. There is room in the church of Christ for many 
more queen*bees. There are always enough disciples 
ready to fill the prominent places, to make a great noise, 
and to do conspicuous work.. The church-has no lack of 
these. But to-day, as ever, there is need of. those who, 
in the quiet seclusion of ordinary life, amid the cares 
and duties of the heme, set an example of true godliness, 
sending forth a spiritual influence that reaches many 
hearts about them, and becomes a power-for good in 
many lives. It is a grand thing to bea preacher, or an 
evangelist, or an active public worker, for Christ; but it 
is a much grander thing to:-be.a “ mother in Israel.” 

Norton, Mass; * ; 





REPRESENTING JESUS, 
BY MARY LOUISA BUTLER... E 


At Christmas of 1888 there were given to each child of 
the primary department of a Chicago Sunday-school a 
little purse containing one cent, and the following letter : 
My DEAR LITTLE FRIEND: 

This penny, which you find in your purse, is’a Christmas 
seed-penny, I hope you will invest or plant it‘somewhere, so 
it will grow and grow and grow into a great many pennies, 
which you will bring next year as your Christmas birthday 
gift for Jesus, Your loving friend, 








When these two hundred pennies were given, the 
superintendent hoped to be able personally to watch 
their growth, but, circumstances beyond her control 
preventing, the matter was left to the children them- 
selves, When God’s children are laid aside, and forced 
to let go of things to which they think themselves essen- 
tial, their faith is apt to be weak concerning the outcome, 
and so it was in this case, 

As Christmas of 1889 approached, a rebuke to this 
weak faith came in the shape of a letier containing a 
check for two-and one-half dollars from oue of the little 
boys who had moved to a neighboring town, and had 
invested his penny in pansy-seeds. The seeds were evi- 
dently planted and cared for with the strong faith that a 
child has who frusts implicitly, for the mother said she 
had rarely seen such blossoms ag these plants produced, 

The day for the ingathering of all the pennies came 
wherthe children were assembled for their Christmas en- 
tertainment of 1889. One after another brought their 
offerings, and, to all appearances, every one was happy. 
The next day, however, one of the teachers came to the 
superintendent, saying, “Grace was quite heart-broken 
yesterday.” ‘‘ Why, whah was-the matter?” was the 
quick response. And so it came out that this dear child 
of five years, who had saved her pennies all through the 
year, and had pondered in her heart the above little 
letter, had, in some way, brought her money with the 
expectation that Jesus himself would be there to receive 
it. Her little mind had not grasped the thought that had 
been so carefully explained,—namely, that giving to 
Christ’s poor ones was giving to him; and her dis- 
appointment at finding, instead of Jesus himself, only 
one of his representatives, to receive her cherished fifty 
pennies, can better be imagined than described, 

This gave rise to the thought that perhaps there are 
older children, who go where Christ’s professed followers 
are, expecting, or hoping, or longing, to find Jesus, and 
go away disappointed because of the worldliness.and care- 
lessness of those who to them represent Jesus, 

It may be some boy or girl goes to Sunday-school with. 
a great desire, on that particular Sunday, to find Jesus, 
and instead finds a teacher whose only thought is to get 
through the lesson-hour and be released for the remain- 
der of theday. It may be that this very Jesus is sought 
by some hungry soul in prayer-meeting. Will Jesus be 


found by him in the words of the leader, or of those who". 


take part in these devotions? 

It would be a great thing if all who have confessed 
Christ should always remember that to those they meet, 
be it in church, in prayer-meeting, in Sunday-school, in 
society, on the street, in business,—in short, anywhere 





and every where,—they are Christ’s representatives. We 
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never know what longing hearts near us may secretly 
and silently be crying out, ‘We would see Jesus.” 

The questions; then, for every Christian, should be: 
How am I representing Jesus to those who know him 
not? Am I so representing him that those who are 
hungering for a sight of him will find him in me? 


Chicago, Ii. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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TURKEY-TIME, 
BY BOSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 








Jack sat upon a broken chair, 
Whose seat was, half a hole, 

And talked with Molly, lying there,— 
As he often did, dear soul! 


They were little children, and had played 
Together many a day, 

Before poor Molly had been made 
Lame by a hurrying dray. 


“Tt’s turkey-time, outside!” Jack cried ; 
‘“* And I wonder what they did, 

That they should hang up, far and wide, 
For the people who will bid. 


*T guess there was an army made 
Of turkey mutineers, 

That once fought men, who, not afraid, 
Won the battle, it appears. 


“ And. ever since, Thanksgiving Day 
Is held by a big feast, 

With lots of turkeys, that must weigh 
A good twelve pounds at least.” 


"Oh, no!” said Moll; “ that isn’t it. 
Thanksgiving means that we 

Would thank kind God for every bit 
Of happiness that can be, 


** Some people thank for homes and silk, 
And some for friends and wine; 

And some for dolls and creamy milk; 
And many things not mine. 


*T’m sorry that the turkeys die 
In crowds when all rejoice, 

And cannot guess the reason why, 
Unless it is their choice.” 


** But as for thanks,” cried Jack, quite loud ; 
“ What are you thankful for ? 

I guess kind God is rather proud, 
And slips right past your door!” 

Tears peeped from Molly’s calm gm@y eyes. 
“I wish,” she said, “I knew 

What gift he sends me from the skies, 
That look so rich and blue! 

***There must be something, for He’s good,’ 
My niother used to say. 

Of course, I have a little food, 
And you’re so nice to stay,” 

A sudden sunbeam reached the bed, 
Where lay the crippled form. 

“O Jack, that ismy gift!” she said ; 
* And it is so bright and warm ! 

“T felt quite thankful, and I prayed 
That God would show me why. 

Our gifts may be, sometimes, delayed,— 
But they’ll reach us, from the sky! ” 

New London, Conn, 





CHARLEY’S THANKSGIVING AT THE 
LIFE-SAVING STATION. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND, 


** Well, sonny, what do you think of spending Thanks- 
giving in the life-saving station?” asked Jimmy Lynch, 
the round-faced cook, grinning over a huge pan of bis- 
cuit at Charley Wright, a boy of twelve, and seated by 
the huge cooking-stove. 

“Lovely!” 

“You John Wright's boy?” 

“Yes, sir. You see, I haven’t any mother,—none 
living”— There was a bit of a choking sound in his 
throat as he said this. 

’“ And I’m boarding, and Keeper Libby said I might 
spend Thanksgiving here with father, as he was one of the 
crew. Father guessed his bed was big enough for two.” 

“Oh, well, if it taint big enough, you can jest slip him 
out on to the floor, you know. Well, you can help me 
about dinner to-morrow, and be ’sistant cook. How 
would you like that?” 

“ First rate!” ‘ 

The cook went to the window, from which one could 


mocks lining the beach, but far beyond them, in the 
north-east, a huge bank of dark, sullen clouds was rolled 
up, and it led Cook Jimmy Lynch to say, “ Dunno but 
we may catch a snowstorm! ‘Bout time. Looks a 
master sight like it in the nor-reast! Spile some folks’ 
Thanksgivin’, both on land and sea. Yes, sir! The sea, 
too, is a cryin’ as if it felt ugly.” 

“Ships ever come ashore in a snowsterm?” asked 
Charley. ° 

“Oome ashore? A snowstorm is ’bout the wust thing 
for’em. You can’t see much furder than the end of 
your nose,—s’posin’ you have a long one.” 

As Charley’s was short, and inclined to turn up, this 
figure could not be appreciated by him. ks 
Thanksgiving in the station, and a snowstorm coming! 
Charley did not want any ship to come ashore, and yet, 
if—if—just supposing, you know—if a ship did come 
ashore, might he be on hand to see it? 

The signs of storm grew thicker as Thanksgiving came 
nearer. About eight in the evening, Charley’s father 
said to him, ‘I will see that you are in bed, if you come 
with me.” 

Out of the room, which was kitchen, dining-room, and 
living-room by day, Charley and his father went up a 
stairway leading to the sleeping quarters, directly under 
the roof. The room for the crew was a long one, and on 
either side was a row of cot-beds, covered with gray army 
blankets. Everything was plain, but comfortable. 
“This is my bed, Charley,” said his father, halting at 
bed number two on the right-hand side. 

Back of the bed was a row of nails, for clothing. On 
a littleshelf was a Bible. 

“T would like to have you read something out of this, 
Charley.” John Wright here laid his hand on the Bible. 

“T will, father.” 

“ And say your prayers?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The surfman’s eyes filled with tears as he looked down 
upon that kneeling form, and he said inwardly, “I 
haven’t houses or lands for my boy, but I do want to 
bring him up right.” 

He gave Charley a good-night kiss, tucked him up 
even as would a mother, and then the surfman'left his 
boy, to dress for his duty as patrolman at nine along the 
easterly end of the wave-washed beach. 

“Tt is just like father, to come up with me,” thought 
Charley, as he stretched out in the surfman’s bed, “It 
was not the way Uncle Lyell did.” 

Not long before, Charley was visiting at his Uncle 
Lyell’s. When, at night, he had showed Charley his 
chamber, and then saw Charley falling upon his knees, 
he said, “Come, hurry up! It—it—is pretty cold.” 

He went downstairs muttering, ‘‘ Haven’t any faith in 
that sort of thing.” Reaching the sitting-room, he broke 
out into an argument with his wife: 

“Nonsense, Hannah! What do I want to’pray for, and 
why should I ask for help? I can take care of myself.” 

“You might say ‘Thank you’ to God,” observed his 
wife. “ We do that much to earthly friends. We ought 
to have some kind of a day for giving thanks, like 
Thanksgiving Day, pretty often.” 

“OQ Hannah! How much have I to be specially thank- 
ful for? What do I want of a Thanksgiving Day?” 

His wife prudently shut the door of her lips, and 
bolted it with a prayer that she might be silent, and not 
make a harsh reply: ’ . 

Charley drifted off to sleep contentedly, Thanksgiving 
Eve,—off to the isle of slumber. He drifted back again 
at midnight, long enough to know that some one was 
coming to bed, and to hear his father say, “Had a tough 
beat to-night, at my end ofthe beach! Snow, Charley!” 

“Has it come, f—” he said, and drifted back to the 
isle of slumber again. 

In the morning, what a big white world Charley was 
in! And it was all in commotion, millions of snowflakes 
darting, shooting, sailing, dropping all about the snug 
little station. 

“Ship ashore?” he asked the cook. 

“ Not yet, Charley, but they may arrive. We should 
have to feed ’em, and as a friend I’d advise him to come 
before rather than after we’ve spiled our turkey.” 

And, sure enough, if they didn’t come before dinner! 
It was all in this way. 

The odor of the roasting turkey was filling the kitchen 
end the clock-hands said “ Half-past eleven,” when a 
patrolman rushed in, the white snow on his coat, on his 
curly beard, on his black hair, and he gasped, ‘‘S-say, 
e-say ‘ 

“Say what?” asked the cook. “You say! Out 
with it!” 
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look down upon the beach. It was a chilling November 
view. had not fallen yet upon the ridge of hum- 
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What a commotion then! 

The surfmen, loafing in the kitchen and sniffing hun- 
grily the odor of the Thanksgiving turkey, jumped up 
as if dynamite had been dropped among them. They 
jumped into their storm-rig, and then jumped into the 
boat-room. This adjoined the living-room, 

“We won't need the boat,” shouted Keeper Libby. 
“Open boat-room doors! Man the beach wagon!” 
Not a surfman but knew just what to do, and back 
went the doors, and out went the cart. 

“Forward!” shouted the keeper, his crew having 
promptly taken their places for a haul on the cart-rope, 
This car®was laden with a variety of apparatus for 
reaching a wreck. Away went the crew, and away went 
the cart. 

“There she is!” cried the keeper, pointing at the 
hull of a vessel near the shore, and partially hidden by 
the white veil that the snowflakes flung over it, 

“Halt!” cried the keeper. 

It was decided to send a line to the wreck. Prelimi- 
naries having been arranged, the keeper stood in the rear 
of a gun loaded and shotted: To the eye inthe shank 
protruding from the shot a line had been made fast, 
“Right!” “ Left!” cried the keeper to two of the 
men; and they trained the gun so that the vessel was 
covered. Then the required elevation was given to the 
gun, the primer inserted, and quickly came the clear, 
ringing order to fire. 

Boom-m-m ! 

Away flew the shot, and, faithfully as any dog carry- 
ing a bone, it took along the line and dropped it acrosa 
the vessel’s deck, 

Wasn’t that alucky throw? Soon, between the wreck. 
and the shore, stretched a “ whip,”—an endless line that 
had been attached to the shot-line by thesurfmen. And 
after that it. was not long ere a hawser was run out, and 
then a life-car, suspended from this rope-bridge built 
above the sea, was traveling tothe wreck. It was shaped 
more like a boat than anything else. It had a stout, 
close roof, and in this roof was a hatch. The latter was 
snugly closed when the car had received its load, and 
then the surfmen proceeded to pull itashore. Charley’s 
heart beat fast with excitement. He said to the keeper: 

“* Oh,—may—may I help haul it ashore?” 

“‘If you won’t step on us!” said Keeper Libby, grin- 
ning. Then he shouted, “ Haul ashore!” 

Over the huge, tumbling breakers the life-car safely 
made its way; and when it was opened, who first stepped 
ashore? Cook Jimmy Lynch had left his turkey and his 
onions to take care of themselves, and came down to the 
sands opposite the wreck. He saw the first arrival, and 
described it: 

“Why, the man popped out quick as my old mother’s 
root-beer—temperance, you know—when the stopper 
was out the bottle. Glad enough was that feller to get 
where he could spend his Thanksgiving in comfort,” 

And that arrival was—who? Charley ran up to him, 

“ Oh,—why—ho, this you?” he cried in astonishment, 

“It is your Uncle Lyell, and nobody else,” was the 
reply. 

“Take him up the station, Charley, and the cook bet- 
ter go with you. Give your uncle some dry clothes, 
You will find a line of ’em upstairs. We will send along 
the rest as fast as they arrive.” 

By this time three more had popped out of the life-car, 

“They came out real beer-pop style, now I tell ye, 
Charley; and we will take ’em all along,” said the cook, 

“A welcome to everybody!” cried Charley, who felt 
that he must represent the United States life-saving ser- 
vice from its efficient superintendent at Washington, 
Mr. Kimball, down to the present humble member, 
Charles Wright. 

Such a welcome it was! A reception in which every 
ship-wrecked man shared, for all got ashore. Such a 
dinner! Such appetites with which to flavor it! 

“Tt was the worst Thanksgiving morning I everspent, 
but it is the best Thanksgiving dinner I ever had, and I 
couldn’t have a better Thanksgiving afternoon than I 
am enjoying; in fact it is my best one,” said Uncle 
Lyell. “Ido feel thankful, and for this life-saving ser- 
vice too.” And it did not end just in this feeling. 

“There goes Uncle Lyell upstairs!” said Charley. 
“TI want to go too.” 

He heard his uncle’s heavy step on the floor of the 
sleeping-room, and then there was a hush. 

“ What is he doing? Why is it so still?” wondered 
Charley. ; 

Peeping into the room, Charley saw his uncle on his 
knees, his hands clasped, his face lifted to heaven. 

“ Thanksgiving in a picture,” thought Charley. 





He said it: “Ship is ashore!” 
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LESSON 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1890.] 


1, October 5.—Parable of the Vineyard. 


2 October 12,—The Lord's Supper 


HELPS. 


Luke 20 : 9-19 
Luke 22 : 7-20 








3, October 19.—The Spirit of True Se 
4. October 26,.—Jesus in Geth 


PIO Rssscsretccshiinicte ctotmasny Lake 22 : 24-37 





6. November 2.—Jesus Accused. 





#. November 9.—Jesus Before Pilate 


9. November 16.—Jesus Condemned... ................ bie 


November 23.—Jesus Crucified 


and Herod 








November 30,—Jesus Risep........... 


16, December 7.—The Walk to Emmaus ........ Luke 24: 13-27. 
11, December 14,--Jesus Made K nown. 


cewstetajsbeasectnoresocoqouees, baiet Luke & : 1-12 


MLuke 2% : 28-43 





12. December 21,—Jesus’ Parting Words..............:0...csseresee Take 2 : 44-53 


13, December 28.—Review; or, other 


lesson selected by the school. 





LESSON X., SUNDAY, 


Titte: THE WALK TO EMMAUS. 


LESSON 
(Luke 24 : 13-27, 
COMMON VERSION. 

13 { And, behold, two of tBem 
went that same day to a village 
cajled Em’ma-tis, which was from 
Je-ru’sa-lém about threescore fur- 
longs. 

14 And they talked together of 
all these things which had hap- 
pened. 

15 And it came to pass, that, 
whilethey communed together and 
reasoned, Jesus himselfdrew near, 

d went with them. 

16 But their eyes were holden 
that they should not know him. 

17 Andhesaid untothem, What 
manner of communications are 
these that ye have one to another, 
as ye walk, and are sad? 

18 And the one of them, whose 
‘name was C.vo-pis, answering 
said unto him, Art thou only a 
stranger in Je-ru’sa-lém, and hast 
riot known the things which are 
come to pass there in these days? 

19 And hesaid untothem, What 
things? And they said unto him, 
Concerning Jesus of Niz’a-réth, 
which was a prophet mighty in 
deed and word before God and 


20 And how the chief priests 
and our rulers delivered him to 
be condemned to death, and have 
crucified him. 

21 But we trusted that it had 
been he which should have re- 
deemed Is’ri-el: and beside all 
this, to day is the third day since 
these things were done. 

22 Yea, and certain women also 
of our company made us aston- 
ished, which were early at the 
sepulchre ; 

28 And when they found not 
his body, they came, saying, that 
they had also seen a vision of 
angels, which said that he was 
alive. 

24 And certain of them which | 
‘were with us went to the sepul- | 
chre, and found i even so as the 
women had said; but him they 
BAW not. 

25 Then he said unto them, O 
fools, and slow of heart to believe 
all that the prophets have spoken: 

* 26 Onght not Christ to have suf- | 
fered these things, and to enter 
into his glory? 

27 And beginning at MO’ses and 
all the prophets, be expounded 
fnto them in all the Scriptures | 





the things concerning himself. | 





1Gr. What words are these that ye ¢ 


frou sojourn alone in Jerusalem, and knowest thou not the things *Or, after 


Memory verses, 25-27.) 


| 26 Behoved it not the Christ to 


DECEMBER 7, 1890. 


TEXT. 


REVISED VERSION. 


18 And behold, two of them 
were going that very day toa 
village named Emmaus, which 
was threescore furlongs from 

14 Jerusalem, And they com- 
muned with each other of all 
these things which had hap- 

15 pened. And it came to pass, 
while they communed and 
questioned together, that Jesus 
himself drew near, and went 

16 with them. But theireyes were 
holden that they should not 

17 know him. And he said ugto 
them, ' What communications 
are these that ye have one with 
another, asye walk? Andthey 

18 stood still, looking sad. And 
one of them, ndmed Cleopas, 
answering said unto him, ? Dost 
thou alone sojourn in Jerusa- 
lem and not know the things 
which are come to pass there 

19 in these days? And he said’ 
unto them, Whatthings? And 
they said unto him, The things 
concerning Jesus of Nazareth, 
which was a prophet mighty 
in deed and word before God 

20.and all the peaple: and how 
the chief priests and our rulers 
delivered him up to be con- 
demned to death, and crucified 

21 him, But we hoped that it was 
he which shoutd redeem 
Israel, Yea and beside all 
this, it is now the third day 
since these things came to pass. 

22 Moreover certain women of 
our company amazed us, hav- 
ing been early at the tomb; 

23 and when they found not his 
body, they came, saying, that 
they had also seen a vision of 
angels, which said that he was 

24 alive. And certain of them 
that were with us went to the 
tomb, and found it even so as 
the women had said: but him 

25 they saw not. And hesaid unto 
them, O foolish men, and slow 
of heart to believe *in all that 
the prophets have spoken! 


suffer these things, and toenter 
27 into hisglory? And beginning 
from Moses and from all the 
prophets, he interpreted to 
them in all the scriptures the 
things concerning himself. 


rchange one with another. %Or, Dost 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


Gotpen TExT FOR THE QuaRTER: Though he were a Son, yet 
learned he obedience by the things which he suffered.—Heb. 5 : 8. 


Lesson Toric: 


Lesson OUTLINE: {2 A Sad 


3. A Convincing Exposition, vs. 26-27. 
Gotpen Text: Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, 


and to enter into his glory ?—L 


Darty Home Reaprxes: 
M.—Luke 24 : 13-27. T 


T.—John 21: 1-14. Slow to recognize Jesus. 
A tardy believer. 
T.—Luke 1 : 46-55. Prophecies of Jesus. 
F.—Luke 1 : 67-80. Prophecies of Jesus. 


W.—John 20 : 24-31. 


S.—Matt. 12: 38-50. J: 


$.—Isa. 58: 1-12. Dead, but triumphant. 


The Son's Foreshadowings Fulfilled. 
1. An Unknown Companion, vs. 13-17. 


Story, vs. 18-24. 


uke 24 : 26. 


he walk to Emmaus. 


onah a sign. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. | 
I. AN UNKNOWN COMPANION. 


1. Religious Converse: 

They communed with each other of ali these things (14). 

We took sweet counsel ther (Psa. 55 : 14), 

They that feared -g spake one with another (Mal. 3 : 16). 

i made known... the saying which was spoken to them (Luke 


17). 
Exhort one another day by day (Heb. $< 13). 
i. Jesus Unrecognized : 
Their. eyes were ltolden that they should:not know him (16). 


Who is he, Lord, that I my believe on him? (John 9 : 36.) 

me aot beholdeth Jesus, ... and knew not that it was Jesus (John 
The disciples knew not that it was Jesus (John 21 : 4). 

Had rt wad known it, they would not have crucified the Lord (1 Cor. 


% Doubters interrogated : 
What communications are these that ye have? (17.) 
O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt? (Matt. 14 : 31.) 
When I sent you forth, .. . lacked ee anything? (Luke 22; 35. ) 
hay ay ye also go away ? (John 6: 

4.1 not, hou shouldest see the glory of God? (John 11 : 40.) 
. “ Two of them were going that very day to... Emmaus.”’ £2 

pn » Saw ig The destination; (3) The disciples ; (4) The 


te Pen these things which had happened.” (1) A worthy theme 
of conversation ; (2) A central point of history; (8) An ample 
source of salvation. 

3. “Jesus himself drew near, and wert with them.” (1) Jesus’ 
sympathy with the sorrowing; (2) Jegus’ fellowship with the 


sorrowing. 

II. A SAD STORY. 
1. .The Cruel Death: 
Our rulers delivered him up, .. « and crucified him (20). 
They shall condemn him to death, and shall deliver him unto the 
Gentiles (Matt. 20 : 19). 
Tey bound him, and led him away, and delivered him up (Matt. 


The a compan ht him before Pilate (Luke 23 ; 1). 
Whom ye delivere up, eee enied (Acts 3 : 13). 


li. The Disappointed Hope: 
We hoped that it was he which should redeem Israel (21). 
Be it far from thee, Lord; thisshall og unto thee (Matt. 16 : 22). 


They mourned and = — 16: 
= . acquaintance . chr, Nor seeing these things (Luke 


49). 
The doors were shut, ... for fear of the Jews (John 20 : 19). 


il. The Puzzling Story: 

Certain women of our company amazed us 
They... ran to bring his discipies word (Matt. 28 

And they, when they heard, . . . disbelieved (Marie 16 : 11). 
These words appeared... as ‘die talk Lake 24:11). 
Except I shall see, . . I will not believe (John 20 ; 25). 

1, “The things concerning Jesus of Nazareth.” (1) Concerning 
his life; (2) Concerning his death; (3) Concerning his resurrec- 
tion.—(1) Things which concern his history ; (2) Things which 
concern our salvation. 

2. ‘* We hoped that it was he which should redeem Israel.’”’ (1) 
The basis of their hope; (2) The overthrow of their confidence. 
ped ere creme needed; (2) Hope aroused; (3) Doubts be- 


A Angels . said that he was alive.”’ ¢ ) Competent witnesses ; 
Ba) Glorious testimony ; (8) Prevailing doubt. 


III, A CONVINCING EXPOSITION, 
1. The Prophets to be Believed: 
O foolish men, and slow of heart to believe. . 
25). 
Believe his prophets, so shall ye prosper (2 Chron. 20 : 20). 
Think not that I came to destroy . . . the pro nee ix att. 5:17). 
it 


They have... the prophets; let them hear t em (Luke 16 : 29). 
King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? (Acts .26 : 27.) 


ll. The Messiah to be a Sufferer : 
Behoved it not the Christ to suffer bape things? (26.) 


I gave my back to the smiters (Isa. 50 ; 
Stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted (I tia, 58 : 4). 
It pleased the Lord to bruise him (Isa. 
The Christ should suffer, and rise again (Lake 24 : 46). 


il. The Scriptures to be Unfolded : 
He interpreted to them in all the scriptures . 
himself (27). 


To the law and to the testimon Lo Ng 
Seek ye out of the book of van md, and 
be ty search the scriptures; . 


. the prophets 


+. concerning 


d (Isa. 34 : 16). 
. bear witness of me (John 


39). 
Examining the scriptures daily (Acts 17 : 11). 
1, “O foolish men, and slow of heart tobelieve.” (1) Foolish men; 
(2) Siow hearts; (3) Small faith. 
2. **Beboved it not the Christ to suffer?” (1) Realizing the types; 
2) Fulfilling the prophecies; (3) Perfecting the atonement ; (4) 
me | man’s lot. 
8. “‘In all the scriptures the things conceraing himself.” (1) Jesus 
= in the Scriptures; (2) Jesus illustrated by the Scrip- 
ures. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CHRIST’S SUFFERINGS FORETOLD. 


The bruised heel (Gen. 8 ; 15). 

The man of sorrows (Isa, 53 : 2, 3). 
Bearing reproach (Psa. 69: 9, 20). 
Wounded and bruised (Isa, 53 : 5). 
The marred visage (Isa. 52 : 14). 
Betrayed (Psa. 41:9; Psa. 55 : 12-14). 
Forsaken (Psa. 22 :1; Zech. 13 : 7). 
Sold (Zech. 11 : 12, 13). 

Smitten (Isa. 53 : 4; Micah 5 : 1). 
Spit upon and scourged (Isa. 50 : 6). 
Piereed (Psa. 22:16 ; Zech. 12 : 10). 
Dead (Isa. 53 : 12). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


InTeRVENING Events.—So far as Luke’s report is con- 
cerned the narrative is continuous, But it is evident that 
before this appearance on the way to Emmaus our Lord had 
been seen by Mary Magdalene, by the other women, and by 
Peter. (It is disputed whether there were two distinct 
appearances to Mary and to the other women, and also which 
should be placed first, if there were two.) The report of the 
guard and the gathering of the rulers to silence them (Matt. 
28 : 11415) may have also occurred in the interval. 

Prace.—On the way to Emmaus. The name means 
“warm water,” and was probably due to the existence of a 
warm spring near the village. The site is in dispute. Early 
writers identified Emmaus with Nicopolis, now called’ Amwia, 


ah tence Miak  ktdiek to the road to Jaffa; others fix, 
upon Kulonieh, about four and a half miles west of Jerusa- 
lem; while there is strong support (dating*back to the four- 
teenth century) for Kubeibeh, seven ‘miles north-west of 
Jerusalem. Later researches favor an identification at Kha- 
masa, about eight miles south-west of Jerusalem, 
Tre.—During the afternoon of Sunday, the 17th of Nisan, 
783 A.U.C.; that is, April 9, A. D. 30. 

Puneom.—Two disciples, probably not of the twelve; one 
named Cleopas (who is not the same as Clopas (John 19 : 25) 
or Alphens), the other unknown. Some conjecture that it 
was Luke himself, which is highly improbable. Other per- 
sons have been named, but nothing can be known. 
Incipents.—The two disciples, on their way to Emmaus, 
talk of the strange events of the morning (not having heard 
of any appearance of our Lord himself), .Asthey talk Jesus 
joins them, but is not, recognized. He asks them what they 
were conversing about. They stand still, looking sad. Cleo- 
pas expresses surprise that he should not know, and, on being 
questioned further, tells the facts respecting the death of, 
Jesus, their hopes and disappointment, and the strange 
tidings of the women that morning. Jesus, rebuking them 
for their slowness to believe, explains how the Old Testa- 
ment foretold the sufferings and glory of the Christ. 
PARALLEL PassacGe.— Mark 16 : 12 refers to this appéar- 
ance. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 13, 14.—And behold, two of them were going that very’ 
day toa village named Emmaus, which was -threescore furlongs 
from Jerusalem. And they communed with each other of all these 
things which had happened: In Mark 16 : 12, 18, we. have an: 
allusion to the story of these two disciples, but the story itself 
is peculiar to Luke. The village.of Emmaus was about sixty 
furlongs, or nearly eight miles, from Jerusalem, according to 
the statement of the evangelist, and, as we find a place of this 
name mentioned by Josephus as about this distance north- 
westerly from the city, we may beliéve this to be the village 
referred to. ‘The two disciples were evidently not of the, 
number of the apostles. The wonderful events which had 
occurred were filling the minds of all the followers. of Jesus,» 
as we cannot doubt, and they could not but talk together.of} 
that which so deeply and vitally concerned themselves. 

Were going: They had already started from Jerusalem, 
and were on their way toward the village. They were talk-, 
ing. with: each. other+-communing. together—as they. moved: 
along their way, and as Jesus met them. y 


questioned together, that Jesus himself drew near,.and went. with: 
them. But-their eyes were holden that they should not know. him: 
And he.said ‘wnto them, What communications are these that yee 
have one with another, as ye walk? And they stood still, looking: 
sad: Jesus apparently came upon them from behind, and 
unawares, He came from the city, or appeared to them to 
do so, and joined them in. their journey.—Their eyes were 
holden: Jesus seems, in several cases of his appearance to the 
disciples after his resurrection, not to have been recognized, 
at first. There was, in this case, and probably in some.of the 
others, a special power exercised to prevent the recognition; 
but in this case the condition of mind of the disciples would 
of itself, as it would seem, have made them slow to recognize 
him. To see and meet him again was as far as possible from. 
their thoughts. 

In the text of the Authorized Version, the words “ and are, 

sad”’ are joined ‘with those which precede, and form a part of 
the question asked by Jesus. The better text, supported by 
the best authorities, introduces the expression “ they stood,” 
and makes an independent sehtence, as in the Revised Ver- 


stood sad.” 

Verse 18.—And one of them, naméd Cleopas, answering said 
unto him, Dost thou alone sojourn in Jerusalem, and not know 
the things which ere come to pass there in these days? Cleopas is 
a person not mentioned elsewhere. The namie is a different 
one from Clopas, which is an equivalent for Alpheus (Joha 
19 : 25). The question which Cleopas asks is probably 
given accurately in the Revised Version in its text. The 
word “alone” belongs to the two verbs taken together: Art 
thou the only person who sojourns in Jerusalem without, 
knowing these things? Cleopas supposes that the death of 
Jesus must have been known 0 every one even of the 
strangers who had come into the city for the feast. Is it 
possible, he says, that thou art the single and only exception? 
The marginal rendering, “Dost thou sojourn alone, and so 
not know,” is a sdeieadin less probable, one. The Author- 
ized Version, which connects the word “alone” with the 
verb “sojourn” simply, and translates, “Art thou only a 
stranger in Jerusalem, and. hast not known,” is incorrect, 
The verb rendered “sojourn” means to live or dwell in a 
place as a stranger or foreigner. The two men thought that 
Jesus might be, perhaps, a stranger or foreign pilgrim tem- 
porarily staying in the city during the feast days. 

Verses 19, 20.—And he said unto them, What things? And 








but.this is too far from Jerusalem (twenty-two miles). Thom- 





they said unto him, The things concerning a Nazareth, 


Verses 15-17.—And it came to pass, while they communed. and’ 





sion: “And they stood still, looking sad;” literally, “they. 
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which was a prophet mighty indeed and word before God and all 
the people: and how the chief priests and our rulers delivered him 
up to be condemned to death, and crucified him: The expression 
“What things” in the @riginal, is “What sort of things.” 
It is a characteristic word,—the word which Jesus uses. He 
asks his question in this form, as we may believe, in order 
that he may ‘draw out their thoughts and feelings fully, before 
he should give them his more direct declaration, and as pre- 
paring the way for the revealing of himself to them. 

They spoke of him, in their reply, as Jesus of Nazareth. 
Probably they thought that the stranger, ignorant gs he was 
of what had happened, needed to be dealt with on the plane 
of his ignorance, and,thus needed to be told the name of the 
man, and to have an explanation as to what he was. They 
gave their anawer just in the way in which we might natu- 
rally suppose that they would have given it. What we are 
thinking of and speaking of is this,—that which has befallen 
a man called Jesus; he was a prophet, very. conspicuous 
before the people; he has beer condemned by the rulers, 
and crucified; we thought he was the Messiah, 

Mighty in deed and word: This is the order of the words in 
this place. The mitaculous works are set forth as the first 
atid fundamental thing in the wonder of the wonderful 
prophet. The disciples of the early time found the works 
giving spport to the words, and proving them.—Before God 
and all the people. These words are uttered as from the stand- 
point of faith in Jesus. The miracles and words had not 
only been performed and spoken in the presence of the peo- 
ple, but they had been performed and spoken as a testimony, 
“before God and the people,” to the truth of the claims 
which the prophet had made. 

The chief priests and our rulers condemned him to death, and 
crucified him: Cleopas and his eompanion knew, as all the 
disciples did, that the cracifixion was the work of the Jewish 
rulers. Pilate was, as it were, but an instrument in their 
hands, “He that delivered me unto thee hath greater 
sin.” The expression “and how,” of verse 20, carries the 
words of this verse back—and so the words of verse 19 also, 
in thought—to the word “know” of verse 18. The answer 
of Cleopas is an answer to Jesus’ question, and it is at the 
same time, as it were, a following out of his own question, as 
explaining the words, “the things which are come to pass 
there in these days” (v. 18). 

Verses 21-23.— But we hoped that it was he which should 
redeem Israel. Yea and beside. all this, it is now the third day 
since these things came to pass. Moreover, certain women of our 
company amazed us, having been early at the tomb; and when 
they found not his body, they came, saying, that they had also seen 
a vision of angels, which said that he was alive. We hoped: The 
verb is in the imperfect tense, “ we were hoping.” The sad- 
ness of our look answers to the sadness of our hearts,—the 
sadness of disappointed hope. They had place their Mes- 
sianic hope on this prophet mighty in deed and word, and 
he had been condemned to death, and crucified. 

That it was he which should redeem Israel: The word “he” 
is emphatic, that he was the one,—that in him was to be 
found the true Messiah.— Yea and beside all this: These words 
seem to add something further, in the way of perplexity and 
disappointment, to what has gone before; but indeed, in 
addition to all this—the condemnation and ¢rucifixion—he 
‘” js passing the third day since the things happened. This 
third day is coming to its end, and we find no relief for our 
sorrow and disappointment. 

The expression rendered “it is the third day” is a peculiar 
one in the original, and seems to conceive of Jesus as now 
passing the third day: “He leads” (literally), or “spends 
this as the third day.”—Moreover: But something further 
and most wonderful has now occurred, which seems to 
awaken hope again, and yet is beyond our powers of ex- 
planation. 

Amazed us: The report of the women was marvelous, as 
it was wholly unexpected. The women had been at the 
tomb at the early dawn, and had not found the body there, 
but had been told by angels that he was alive, They had 
had no sight of Jesus himself, however, and the whole mat- 
ter was perplexing and'disturbing to the minds of those who 
had heard of the report. 

Verses 24-27.—And certain of them that were with us went to 
the tomb, and found it even so as the women had said: but him 
they saw not. And he said unto them, O foolish men, and slow 
of heart to believe in all that the prophets have spoken! Behoved 
it not the Christ to suffer these things, and to enter into his glory%f 
And beginning from Moses and from all the prophéts, he inter- 
preted to them in all the scriptures the things concerning himself: 
The word “certain,” of verse 24, indicates that Peter was 
not the only one who thus went to the tomb, and the state- 
ment is consistent, in this respect, with the story as given by 
John,—“ certain ones;” that is, Peter and John. These 
two found what the women reported to be true; namely, 
that the body of Jesus was not in the tomb. But they, like 
the women, did not see Jesus himself. This was all-that the 
disciples who were going to Emmaus had yet heard. It was 
indeed perplexing and disappointing. They might well 
look sad. 

Foolish men: That is, men who do not exercise your intel- 


ligence with regard to what is written in the Scriptures, as 
connected with what has happened.—<Slow of heart: They 
were not awakened in the matter of spiritual susceptibility 
and perception, as they should be. 

In all: There was wanting to~them the faith “without 
exception ” in all that the prophets had said (Meyer). They 
believed some things, but had not received all things by faith. 
—Behoved it not: This is the necessity of the divine plan as 
following the line of the prophecies.—And to enter: That is, 
through and after the sufferings. Then he- unfolded and 
explained all to them. 


Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


Peter and John having followed Mary Magdalene to the 
garden of Joseph, in which Christ lay in the new rock-tomb, 
and having seen for themselves that the stone was rolled 
away from its mouth and their Master gone, must have been 
sorely perplexed; for we are told that, as yet, they knew not 
the Scripture, that he must rise again from the dead. The 
deliberation with which his leaving the tomb had been car- 
ried out, must have added an additional element of perplexity, 
since there was nothing to justify the idea of the body having 
been stolen by daring friends, as, in that case, the linen body- 
cloths that had wrapped the dead would also have been gone, 
and the napkin that had covered the face. Thecorpse would, 
of course, have been snatched away in its grave clothes as it 
lay. But not only had they been taken off; the body-cloths 
lay on the stone shelf, carefully folded up, and in a separate 
place the napkin was rolled up by itself. Pondering these 
mysteries, the two, after lingering about for a time, went off 
to their own home again in Jerusalem, wondering what could 
have happened. 

Mary Magdalene, however, with the tenacious love of 
woman, could not leave a spot so dear to her. Returning to 
the tomb to look into it once more, she was wellnigh over- 
powered, as she stooped to do so, by seeing two angels in 
white,—the one at the head, the other at the feet, where the 
sacred body had lain. That he whom she loved was gone 
from her had wellnigh broken her heart; and the tears that 
could net be stayed still filled her eyes, as they met those of 
the angels inside the tomb. “Woman,” said they, “why 
weepest thou?” “ Because,” sobbed she, “they have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid him.” 
Turning from the shining ones as she spoke, a man stood 
near her, so humbly dressed that he looked like one of the 
hymble peasantsseen in charge of Easterngardens. “Woman,” 
said he, repeating the words of the angels, “why weepest 
thou? Whom seekest thou?” : 

Thinking, from his appearance, that he was the gardener, 
and fancying that; under Joseph’s orders, he had perhaps 
removed Christ’s body, for some reason, to another tomb, she, 
in reply, asked him, artlessly, to tell her where the body had 
been laid, if he had, indeed, carried it off. Her own name, 
spoken in tones she only too well remembered, forthwith 
flashed into her heart the amazing disclosure that he whom 
she addressed was no other than her crucified, but now risen, 
Master. “ Rabboni” (“My great Master”’), said she, giving him 
the highest title among the Jews for their religious teachers, 
—so high, indeed, that it was granted, in all, to only seven 
persons. She had, apparently, looked once more towards 
the tomb; but at the sound of her name by the well-known 
voice, she turned again towards the speaker, and would fain 
have clasped, at least his feet, in lowly adoration, but Jesus 
forbade her. Presently, as it would seem, he disappeared ; 
and Mary was left to go back to the disciples and tell them 
she had seen the Lord. 

The news of his resurrection had meanwhile reached the 
high-priests and elders; but as belief in it would be disastrous 
to them, bribes were given to the guard to say that the body 
had been stolen while they slept,—as if Roman soldiers on 
guard could dare to sleep. 

After the appearance to Mary Magdalene, Christ, we are 
told, graciously showed himself to the repentant Simon Peter, 
—a tender mark of his forgiveness. But there was at least 
one other memorable revelation of himself that day, The 
pleasant village of Emmaus lay about seven and a half miles 
north-west of Jerusalem, on the olive-dotted sloyes of a beauti- 
ful wady,—some ancient ruins, with the old Jewish bevel on 
the stones; a small artificial pool, and a delightful spring, 
which waters a number of gardens and orchards of almond 
and orange trees, still making the spot interesting. To this, 
two disciples—certainly not apostles, and only conjecturally 
fancied to have been among the “seventy,” though the name 
of at least one of them, Cleopas, was known to Luke—were 
walking that afternoon ; their conversation, as was inevitable, 
engrossed with the wonderful news of the day, respecting 
tHeir Master’s disappearance from the tomb fh which he had 
been laid, and the visions of angels which the women of their 
company, Who had been early to the garden, alleged they 
had seen. No one, however, so far as they knew, had as yet 
seen him, and thus an element of doubt remained unsatisfied. 





As they advanced, a fellow-traveler in their direction came 





up with them, and with Eastern freedom joined himself to 
them. It was no other than Jesus, but they did not recog~ 
nize him,—it may be from the change wrought by all the 
agony through which he had passed, or by the pale slumber 
of the tomb, or the different look of his resurrection features, 
Asking them on what they had been talking so earnestly, 
they stood still, and looked at him with sad faces, inquiring 
if he alone, of all who had been staying at Jerusalem, did 
not know how the chief priests had crucified Jesus of Naza- 
reth, “a prophet mighty in deed and word before God and 
all the people.” They had hoped he would have been the 
Messiah to deliver Israel from Rome, but had been bitterly 
disappointed. Yet they did not know what to think; for 
reports were spreading among his followers, since the morn- 
ing, that the grave was empty, and that angels had said he 
was risen from the dead. It was the third day, they added, 
since he was put to death. 

Having heard their wonderful story, the stranger aston- 
ished them by commenting on it in a way equally striking 
ard profound. “O foolish men,” said he, “and slow of heart 
to believe, after all that the prophets have spoken! Was it 
not necessary that the Messiah should suffer these things, 
and, through doing so, enter into his glory?” Then, begin- 
ning with the Law and continuing through “all the prophets,” 
he interpreted to them, in all the Scriptures, their testimony 
respecting the Christ. 

But now they were climbing the hill where Emmaus stood, 
above the green terraces of vines and olives on the slopes; 
and there they intended to stay forthe night. Thestranger, 
however, made as though he would go farther, and only 
yielded, as if by constraint, to their repeated entreaty that 
he would remain in their company and spend the night with 
them. After a time, the three took their place on the couches 
at a simple meal, the stranger acting as the household father. 
As such, it was his part to give thanks to God before the 
meal began. Jewish custom required that in doing so he 
should lift up one of the flat round cakes of bread,—the usual 
loaf, then as now,—and invoke the blessing of the Almighty 
Father on its enjoyment, and this he now did. Then, break- 
ing it, he handed the pieces to them. But as he did so they 
at last recognized him. Beyond question, from his manner, 
his look, his words, his tone, it was their Master. They 
would, no doubt, have addressed him forthwith as such, 
but as they gazed in wonder at him, he vanished out of 
their sight. 

What could they do? With such a secret it was impossi- 
ble to delay returning to the apostles, that they might know 
of it. Their hearts were still glowing with the delight of 
his explanation of the Scriptures on the way. They would 
go back to Jerusalem at once. There they found the eleven 
and the disciples associated with them in as great excitement 
as their own. “The Lord,” they told them, “is risen indeed, 
and hath appeared to Simon.” How he had revealed himself 
at Emmaus was presently made known; but it is hard to 
overcome doubt in a matter so entirely beyond our common 
experience, and hence, notwithstanding the accumulating 
evidence, disbelief still held its ground. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





, THE TWO TRAVELERS AND THEIR 
COMPANION. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Who were these two disciples? A very old guess is that 
the unnamed one was Luke himself; but the first words of 
the Gospel seem to show that he was not an “ eye-witness,” 
and the tempting supposition must fall to the ground, 
Neither of the two was an apostle (v.33). They were quite 
insignificant persons, and the fact that they were, is part of 
the preciousness of the incident. The risen Christ spent the 
greater part of that first day with these two, listening to 
their despondency and enlightening their darkness, Strange 
employment for him, and a prophecy of his permanent 
action ! 

1, We have the two travelers and the stranger who joins 
them. The fact that these two had left the company of the 
disciples, for Emmaus, where possibly one of them had his 
home (v. 29), looks as if they intended to desert. They had 
come away without waiting for the solution of the strange 
reports which had reached them. We do not know that they 
intended to go back to Jerusalem. Cleopas’ later explana- 
tion breathes utter despondency, from the conviction that all 
is over and their hopes blasted. Their eager talk was about 
the rumors of the resurrection as well as the crucifixion, and 
apparently the two did not entirely agree in their views, as may 
be inferred from their “questioning together,” and “exchan- 
ging words with one another.” If they had stayed with their 
brethren, and waited patiently, taking the twilight granted, 
till the fall dawn came, they would have had all their doubts 
solved in due time, We often give ourselves a great deal of 
trouble, and lose much peace, by worrying over questions 
which can only be solved by time, and will be so if we have 
patience. ! 

Why did Jesus select these two for recipients of his teach- 
ing? The answer is connected with that to another question, 





















































































































































why did he not make himself known at orce, but, as it 
were, mask his identity? Probably the reply to both qyes- 
tions is to be found in considering the purpose of all the 
appearances of our Lord after his resurrection. These were 
not only for the sake of giving conclusive evidence of 
the fact to which the disciples were to be witnesses, but 
also for the purpose of preparing them for the coming 
period, when he would be wholly absent in bodiiy reality. 
They were a bridge between the old days of bodily presence 
and unrestrained, constant communication, and the coming 
ones of bodily absence and communication by faith only. 
Gently and gradually their hearts’ tendrils were unwound 
from the “Christ after the flesh,” and trained to climb to the 
unseen Lover and Friend. It was the apprenticeship of 
faith,—the encouragement of the young wings to fly. So 
here Jesus comes to these two because they needed him so 
much, and in all their despondency yet loved him and made 
him their theme. But he comes veiled, because in their 
love they deubted, and in order that they might be led up to 
the higher ground of believing. 

Their non-recognition is traced by Luke to an incapacity 
ir them, while Mark rather lays stress on a change in our 
Lord’s “form” as the cause. The simple conclusion is that 
both operated, and were both intended to leave room for the 
better discernment which his burning words produced, as he 
led them to “believe all that the prophets have spoken.” 
That faith being effected, the sight followed. The world 
says “secing is believing,” but the converse is truer,—believ- 
ing is seeing. First faith, then sight, is the law for the future, 
on the verge of which they stood, and for which that walk 
tc Emmaus prepared them, as the lessons it teuches may pre- 
pare us, , 

The threefold value of this incident is evidential, prepara- 
tory, and symbolical. The value as a proof of the resurrec- 
tion needs few words. Unless the narrative is a lie (which 
nobody ventures to affirm now), it finishes the modern ex- 
pedient of getting rid of the witnesses to the resurrection by 
juggling with “ hallucinations.” A hallucination which lasted 
through a long day and hours of talk, is rather too strong a 
draught on our credulity. 

The symbolical value of the incident should not be over- 
looked, though it should always be strictly wbordinated. It 
is real, just because, as has been said above, «!! ‘*:< »vents of 
the forty days were preparatory for the permanent co iditions 
of the Christian life. Wherever two walk together, a: d have 
Christ for their theme and in their hearts, he will walk 
between them. No road is so common, no duty so homely, 
but that his presence is ours. Especially is he near troubled 
hearts. We should think it great condescension and sad 
waste of time, to go seven miles out of our way, and spend a 
long spring day in cheering two poor, ignorant men. But 
Jesus, with the mystery of the grave still hanging about him, 
and the glory of the risen life beginning to invest him, will- 
ingly did it. Letus take the comfort, and see that we follow 
the example. 

2. We have the sad outpouring of hearts unlocked by 
sympathy. Jesus asks questions, not because he does not 
know, but that we may enjoy the blessedness of telling him 
all that is in our hearts. His reasons for hiding his identity 
have been already considered, and we need only remark 
furtner as to his questions, that they may fairly be taken as‘ 
not so much symbols as instances of his loving readiness to 
receive and sympathize'with the outpourings of our hearts, 
whatever trouble may agitate them. The Kevised Version’s 
rendering in verse 18, “And they stood still, looking sad,” is 
picturesque, and shows us the two men arrested by the ques- 
tion, and at first too much affected by it to answer. , 

The touch of another hand, however gentle, often at first 
makes grief more; but to tell a trouble, though it needs an 
effort, brings ease. Sorrow is apt to think that its cloud 
wraps everybody, and so Cleopas wonders that there was one 
man in Jerusalem ignorant of what had happened. All sub- 

jects but one seem to him impossible, and he forgets that the 
stranger might know of the crucifixion, and yet not know 
that they were speaking about it. Christ's further brief 
question, of one word in the Greek, is like the turning of the 
small handle which opens @ sluice. Out pours a stream. 
Both speak at once now. Their speech is an artless revela- 
_ tion of themselves. Note their yet surviving faith. Their 
Master is still to them a prophet, a miracle worker, a teacher, 
approved of God, and manifested to the nation. 

Note how incaatiously they arraign the rulers to a stranger, 
how they lay all the guilt at their door, and have not a word 
to say about Pilate, and how they seem to regard their ques- 
tioner asa Gentile, from their expression “ our rulers.” Note, 
further, the wailing despair, and wistful looking afer the 
hopes which had melted like a mist wreath, in that “trusted.” 
That dream, they imply, is past now. And all the while the 
hope which they thought buried in their Master's grave had 
risen -vith him, and was ready to flood their hearts in new 
and nobler form. Note their strange reference to the third 
day. Does it imply that hope is dead now that so long time 
has passed? or are there some ashes of flickering hope yet 
glowing in them, and some remembrance of his sayings about 





aistent, and in the fluctuations of their souls they may have 
caught a moment’s sight of the light, as they rose to the top 
of a wave, though they soon lost it again. 

Their references to the stories from the sepulcher do not 
sound as if they had hope. The one thing which they think 
certain is the disappearance of the body. As for the rest, 
there is a touch of unbelief in their way of putting the 
women’s testimony, “They came, saying, ... angels, which 
said;” so that it is only a report of a report which we have 
to goon. Note, too, that they do not give the angels’ “say- 
ing” as being that he was “risen,” but that he was “ alive,” 
which may, in their minds, have cast doubt on the death 
rather than proclaimed a resurrection. Their allusion te 
Peter and John’s visit shows that Luke must have known 
that the latter accompanied the former, and thus warns us 
not to infer ignorance from silence, 

One plain conclusion from all that these two say to the 
Stranger is that they should not have been on their way to 
Emmaus, There was enough to make them wait for the 
confirmation or contradiction of the reports; and if their 
hearts had not been clouded by doubt, which had all but 
thickened to conclusive disbelief, they could not have with- 
drawn from their “ company ” while such a question remained 
unsettled. Their artless disclosure of their state of mind 
suggests the question, Was such hopeless despondency likely 
to give birth to the story of a resurrection if it had riot hap- 
pened? What set light to the smoke and turned it into 
glowing flame? How came these faint-hearted doubters to be 
transformed into men “rejoicing that they werecounted worthy 
to suffer shame for his name”? The only answer is,—the 
resurrection and its sequel wrought the change. That all 
this fluid doubt and despondency should have been consoli- 
dated into heroic faith, unfaltering in the face of suffering 
and death, demanded the pressure of that mighty fact, with- 
out which the future of the church and the transformation 
of the disciples is impossible, 

3. We have the teachings of the Stranger. Our Lord 
steadily pursued his design of evoking faith first, and, only 
second, granting sight, The shortest road is not always the 
best. ‘So he does not yet do what would have settled all 
their doubts, nor discuss the truth of the reports which they 
quote, but lifts the whole conversation to a higher level. His 
rebuke touches both their intellect and their will gr affec- 
tions, The ground of unbelief extends to both, The moral 
nature has much influence over the intellectual, and belief 
or unbelief is not the act of bare intelligence, The rebuke 
sets the prophetic word on a pinnacle, and implies that, true 
wisdom consists in believing it. The necessity for the Christ 
to suffer is not here the deep necessities in God’s government 
or in man’s sin, but the necessity arising from prophecy, 
which must be fulfilled. “O excellent expositor |! Christ 
commenting on his own prophecies, all of which he first 
inspired, afterwards fulfilled, and now interpreted.” How 
fain we would have known what were the prophecies to 
which he pointed! But this, at all events, is clear, that he 
eaw the ancient scriptures to be full of himself, and has faught 
us that he is the goal aim of all the earlier revelation. 

In these days when the battle is being waged round the 
Old Testament, it is well to approach it with the conviction 
which actuated Jesus when he interpreted it, that its mean- 
ing is all wrapped in him, and that whatever other qualifica- 
tions we may bring to its study, we shall not understand its 
organic unity, its unfolding fulness, nor its informing purpose, 
unless we come to it believing thet “the testimony of Jesus 
is the spirit of prophecy.” 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
SEMI-—BLINDNESS, 


Not only has the scientist been semi-blind to the startlingly 
apparent facts of that nature he studies in the world, as steam, 
light, and lightning, for six thousand years; but the student 
also has been semi-blind to the truths of the Word he has 
studied. 

Christ explained many things by word, more by his life 
and death. In every case he showed his divinity by giving 
a larger meaning than man had thought. 

The older Bible was full of the expiatory suffering of the 


Messiah. But men did not so read it and know it. How, 


could they be told? 1, Their eyes were bolden from know- 
ing him, that they might know the truth. 2. They were 
taught these glorious meanings, past their finding out, from 
the Bible. °3. Beginning at Moses, and all the Scriptures, 
Christ put that Scripture in perpetual and lofty honor, The 
sacred writings interpreted as Messianic by the apostles were 
doubtless made clear to their minds as such by the Lord’s own 
expounding. Every Scripture learned now may be illumined 
and expounded by the Holy Ghost. 

Even now Christ has to say, “O fools, and slow of heart to 
believe.” He takes away the object of desire and satisfaction 
that he may expound the written truth. The early miners 





the third day? It is hard to tell, but sorrow is often incon- 


in California Gulch were harassed by a heavy black sand. 








When wiser men came and developed Leadville from that 
black sand, the first ones said of themselves, “O fools, not to 
know value when we see it.” In every age some men are 
driven away by their own doubts, cpnceits, and want of con- 
<Gbidiatuie, hile Uhlan edad; tnd suas seat ded Real Oe 
gold-paved, pearl-gated, and glory-lighted city of Beste: 
God himself. 
Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
ne BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL 


Two of them... going... to... Emmays,.. . communed with 
each other of all these things which had happened (vs. 13, 14). 
Men who talk freely with one another as they walk side by 
side, or as they sit together in a public conveyance, are quite 
likely to have as their subject of conversation any topic which 
is just then uppermost ‘in public interest. A blizzard or a 
cyclone, a flood or an earthquake, a revolution or a battle, 
an epidemic, a panic, an election, or a great crime,—what- 
ever it is that is uppermost in the thought of the hour, will 
be spoken of, in change conversation, as a matter of course. 
It would be strange, indeed, if men who talked together with 
any freedom were to be silent.on such atopic. How often 
is it that fellow-Christians, as they walk or sit together, find 
that the one topic that is uppermost in their minds, and that 
must be talked about, is Christ and his cause? If there were 
a greateevival in your community, so that ordinary business 
was suspended, you might make religion your chief topic in 
wayside talking. Is it well to wait for such an occasion, 
before ypeaking of the things of Christ, to those whom you 
meet, as if yow really cared more for those things’than for 
all else? 

While they communed and questioned together, ... Jesus kim- 
self drew near (vy. 15). We are accustomed to say, “Speak of 
angels, and you'll hear their wings ;” per similarly it is 
sometimes said, “Talk of the Devil, and he’s at your elbow.” 
But wedo not sufficiently realize that if any two of ‘us will 
make Jesus the subject of our conversation, he himself will 
be of our company. Jesus loves to be loved. He loves to 
be spoken of in tenderness; and whenever his name is called 
in a spirit of affection and trust, he is prompt to draw near 
to him who speaks that name. If out love for an absent 
relative or friend is sincere and hearty, we are sure to speak 
often of him when we are with one who knows him well. If 
we love Jesus as we ought to, we shall be speaking of him 
very frequently, in such a way as to invite and secure his 
nearness to us, ; 

He said, ... What communications are these that ye have one 
with another, as ye walk? (v.17.) Suppose Jesus should ask 
us that question at any unexpected moment, in our ordinary 
intercourse with our wayside companions! If, when we are 
tempted to whisper our communications to him to whom we 
speak freest, Jesus should ask to tell aloud what we were say- 
ing,—should we be always glad that we were saying just that 
at that moment? Whether we are called on to speak it out, 
or not, whatever is said by us to any companion is heard and 
noted by Jesus; and a good test for us to apply. to our more 
private communications with others is their fitness for his 
holy ear. ‘ 

We hoped that it was he which should redeem Israel (vy. 21). 
How much readier we are to test God’s providences by our 
hopes, than to conform our ‘hopes to God’s providences! We 
hoped that to-day was to be a pleasant one, but it is stormy ; 
we hoped that our business enterprise would succeed, but it 
has failed; we hoped that our party would carry the election, 
but the other side had the most votes; we hoped that our 
dear one would live long and do a great work in the world, 
but he has died suddenly. Which is*the better way,—for us 
to grieve because we have been disappointed, or for us to feel 
sure that God has made no mistake, and then to set ourselves 
at finding out what gain beyond our hope is to come through 
God’s unlooked-fof ordering? Which way, of these two, is 
the more common one? 

O foolish men, and slow of heart to beiieve in all that the prophets 
have spoken! (vy. 25.) Folly and slowness of heart are still 
showing themselves, in the unwillingness of men to believe 
all of God’s truth that is disclosed to them in advance, as 
bearing on their personal dangers and duties’ Parents and 
teachers are continually prophesying t6 boys and girls of the 
consequences of evil doing; and yet the boys and girls are 
reluctant to accept as true that whiclf is contrary to their 
tastes and longings. Wise prophets are foretelling the sad 
results of a mad haste to be rich, of the use of stimulants and 
narcotics, or of overwork and a neglect of health; but those 
who hear them are too foolish and too slow of heart to believe 
these words of wisdom. Christian disciples go to the Bible, 
and read there the assurance that whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth, and that, in this world, tribulation is the experi- 
ence of the child of God; and then they wonder how it is 
that the Lord has chastened them, when they thought he 

loved them, and why it is that they have tribulation while 
they count themselves God’s children. “O foolish men, and 
slow of heart to believe in all that the prophets have spoken!” 
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TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


For the younger classes, the teacher will have to deal largely 
with the lesson story to-day. This he will find enlarged upon 
elsewhere in this paper. In older or more intelligent classes, 
however, the teacher may well use this lesson to call to the 
attention of the scholars the passages in the Old Testament 
that speak of the work and sufferings of the Master. In that 
case, the practical handling of the lesson will be about as 
follows: 

The interview between the two disciples and the stranger 
began in sorrow, and ended in gladness. What was it that 
made them so sorrowful at the start? It was a misunder- 
standing of the prophecies concerning their crucified Lord. 
And what was it that made them glad? It was the opening 
of their minds, so that the same prophecies were rightly 
understood. Had they understood beforehand what the 
prophecies had said, they never would have given up their 
hope that Jesus was the Messiah, as soon as they saw that he 
wasdead. They would, indeed, have mourned at the necessity 
of his dying for the sins of the world, but they would in that 
very death have seen an additional proof of his being the 
true Messiah. It was ignorance that made them despair of 
his mission. 

Now what were the prophecies, to which he alluded, that 
changed their darkness into day? We do not know them all, 
but we do know some of them; and it will be well to call the 
attention of the class to the chief of them, in this lesson. To 
put it in the form of an address to them may perhaps make 
it more vivid, and so we will use that form. “O fools and 
slow of heart,” he said, “to believe all that the prophets have 
spoken. Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, and 
to enter into his glory? Have you forgotten that without 
shedding of blood there is no remission of sins? Do you not 
know that the blood of bulls and goats cannot purify, except 
for outward transgressions? See, for a little, how the prophe- 
cies concerning him have been fulfilled. Was not a lawgiver 
to come from the tribe of Judah (Gen. 49 : 10), and was not 
your friend of that tribe? Did not the prophet say that the 
Lord would raise ‘unto David a righteous branch,’ and was 
he-not from that family? See, the place of the birth of the 
Messiah was pointed out as being Bethlehem, and that is the 
village where he was born (Micah 5: 2). See, too, how he 
fulfilled the predictions about the working of miracles (Isa. 
35: 5, 6), for all his life was one perpetual series of such 
miracle-workitig. And if Zechariah prophesied that the 
King of the Jews should ride into Jerusalem in triumph, was 
not that fulfilled last Sunday? 

“But perhaps you are stunned by the ending of the life of 
him whom you call your Master, and wonder how it could 
come to pass that he was rejected of his own people. Well, 
you forget how it is written in Isaiah 8:14: ‘He shall be 
... for a stone of stumbling and for a rock of offence to both 
the houses of Israel.’ And, again, ‘He is despised and rejected 
of men; a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief.’ Were 
not those very words fulfilled in the crucified One? See, 
again, how it is written; ‘I gave my back to the smiters, 
and my cheeks to them that plucked off the hair. I hid not 
my face from shame and spitting’ (Isa. 50: 6). Remember 
what is written in Psalm 22.: 16: ‘They pierced my hands 
and my feet.’ Are you distressed at the fact that your Mas- 
ter was crucified between two malefactors? Read again: ‘He 
was numbered with the transgressors; and he bare the sins of 
‘many’ (Isa. 53 : 12). P 

“ Did it seem incongruous that sueh an innocent one should 
be reviled on the cross? You forget that it is written: ‘All 
they that see me laugh me to scorn; they shoot out the lip, 
they shake the head, saying, He trusted on the Lord that he 
would deliver him: let him deliver him, seeing he delighted 
in him’ (Psa. 22: 7,8). See again how closely prophecy has 
been fulfilled; for is it not written: ‘They gave me also gall 
for my meat, and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink’? 
Did it anger you that the soldiers got even the very garments 
that he wore? You may find even this explained by the 
words of prophecy, where it says, ‘They part my garments 
among them, and cast lots upon my vesture’ (Psa. 22 : 18). 
Was it a bitter indignity that they offered to him, when they 
pierced his body with the spear? Well, read again: ‘ And 
they shall look upon me whom they have pierced’ (Zech. 
12:10). Let me ask you where he was buried. You say 
in the grave of Joseph of Arimathea,a rich man. Well, 
read once more: ‘And he made his grave with the wicked, 
and with the rich in his death’ (Isa. 53:9). Do you now 
see how all these passages converge on him whom you took 
to be the Anointed of God, but whom you have now given 
up as Messiah?” 

In some such way as this, only in words divine, and with 
divine tenderness, he opened to them the Scriptures; and as 
they listened, no wonder that their hearts began to burn 
within them, for they saw, as they never had seen before, the 
meaning of these passages. It is the wonder of wonders that 
they did not at once recognize in their fellow-traveler the 
Master whose absence they were at that moment mourning. 
But their eyes were holden for the time, and so they simply 





drank in all the comforting words that poured from his 
gracious lips. 3 
See, now, how the failure to understand the Word brought 
them into darkness, Well, just so the failure to understand 
the Word of God to-day brings many a soul into spiritual 
darkness. Many a soul is groping after the consciousness of 
peace with God, and fails to find it, only because it does not 
know what the Bible says about the confidence of pardon and 
peace with God just now. If it knew how to read Romans 
8:1, or Romans 5 : 1, aright, light would at once dawn. So, 
too, many a one is trying to deserve pardon, while all the 
time the Bible is teaching that pardon comes to those who 
do not deserve it, but who are willing to take it, in spite of 
their ill-desert, as a free gift. Oh for a better knowledge of the 
Word of God! It would save us from much sin and sorrow. 
New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


On what day was Jesus crucified? How long was he in 
the tomb? What had he told his disciples? Who went to 
the tomb with spices early in the morning of the third day 
after Christ’s death? What did the angels say to them? 
When they carried the message to his disciples, did they 
believe? They wondered; and it was soon told through the 
city and among the friends of Jesus, that the tomb was empty, 
and Jesus had disappeared. They had mourned when he 
was taken prisoner and cruelly treated; they had grieved 
and wept when he died on the cross; and now, when they 
heard that his body could not be found, they were in great 
sorrow. 

That Same Day.—Many more than the women and the 
eleven disciples were thinking and talking of Jesus. In the 
houses, on the streets and the country roads, the story of his 
death and burial was told again and again. We know of two 
people who were walking, in the afternoon, along the road 
which led to a village called Emmaus, seven or eight miles 
from Jerusalem. We do not know who they were, except 
they were friends to each other and of Jesus. One of them 
was & man named Cleopas, but we cannot be sure if he was 
the husband of that “ Mary the wife of Cleophas, who stood by 


the cross;” for, as there were many Marys, so, perhaps, there | 


were several men named Cleopas. As the two walked, they 
talked very earnestly, not of the blossoms by the wayside, or 
the spring day, but of something which troubled them. A 
stranger joined them, who seemed to be a traveler going the 
same way. Perhaps they thought that he, like themselves, 
had been to Jerusalem for the passover, and was returning 
home, The stranger soon asked, “ What are you talking 
about to each other, and why so sad?” Cleopus looked at 
him in surprise, and said, “ Are you even a stranger in Jeru- 
salem, and do not know the things that have been done in 
these last days?” 


Jesus of Nazareth—When the stranger asked, “ What 


things?” the two travelers told him of Jesus of Nazareth,— 
that he was a prophet; that he did mighty deeds, and spoke 
wonderful words before God and all the people. “Our 
chief priests,” they said, “and rulers delivered him up to be 
tried and punished with.death, and they crucified him. We 
trusted and hoped he was the promised One, to save his 
people and to be our King; but now is the third day since 
he was crucified, dead, ind buried. We have been surprised 
and wondering to-day; for some women who loved Jesus 
were early this morning at the tomb. They did not find his 
body, but they came telling that they had seen angels who said 
he wasalive. Some of the disciples who were with us went to 
the tomb, and found it empty, as the women had said; but 
they did not see Jesus.” 

The stranger answered, “O foolish men, and slow of heart, 
and slow to believe all that the prophets have spoken.” 
Surely they believed some things about Jesus’ coming, for 
they had hoped this Jesus of Nazareth was to be their 
Saviour; but they did not understand how he was to be 
stricken and wounded, and how the iniquity, the sins, of all 
the world, were to be laid upon him. The stranger asked 
them if Christ ought not to have suffered these things, and 
then entered heaven, to dwell in glory with the Father. 
Who was the stranger? He knew their thoughts, their 
hopes, and their fears, He knew all their sorrow. He 
walked with them, close beside them, and heard the story of 
their grief and loneliness. Will the same loving Friend 
walk with you, hear your sorrows, and comfort your heart? 
He loves to come to those who speak of him to one another. 
He hearkens and hears; and the Lord has said that those 
who think about him are so precious that he counts them as 
his jewels. 

We do not know the names or history of the two who 
walked to Emmaus; but Jesus knows the name and life of 
each one who walks with him day by day, and they are 
written in his book of remembrance. They did not know 
him; they listened to his words, and yet did not know that 
it was the Lord himself. If they wondered, perhaps they 
thought he was some learned man who knew the Scriptures. 
Was his dress the same in which he had walked up and down 





the hills of Galilee, in the streets of Jerusalem, or when he 
taught in the porches of the temple? We cannot tell; but ~ 
what became of the clothes he wore in the garden and on the 
way to the cross? . 

Scripture Concerning Himself.—Never such a Bible lesson 
was given as that one on the way to Emmaus. The teacher 
began with all that Moses had taught and written of the 
coming of Christ. ‘He told how Moses, as taught by God,! 
taught the people of Jesus, in the lambs they offered as sacri- 
fices, in the blood sprinkled on door-posts and altars, The 
way of salvation was taught by pictures and signs before Jesus 
came to earth, and, alter he came, he taught of what had long 
before been written, and he proved its truth. (If your class 
have been taught how to be saved, reciting in concert John 
3: 14-17, review it now. Perhaps in that connection you 
have drawn on the blackboard or used a suggestive picture, 
the upright pole and a serpent upon it, and can do it again.) 

Jesus told how Isaiah and others had written of the King 
coming to Zion, of the stripes laid upon him, how he was 
wounded and stricken, of his being numbered with trans« 
gressors, and with the rich in his death. Did the two com- 
panions know, as you do, what men had been crucified with: 's 
Jesus? Did they know what rich man had laid him in his 
own new tomb? Cleopas and his friend heard all the lesson, 
and yet they did not know that the wise teacher was teaching 
“concerning himself.” Does he teach his people now as he 
did the travelers on the first Easter Sabbath ? 

Except the sight of his face and the sound of his voice, we 
have more than they. They saw him, but did not know 
him; we have many of the words he said, and know how - 
truly much has been fulfilled. We have the Holy Spirit» 
which Jesus promised before he returned to heaven. He 
will fulfil in us the promise he made of the Spirit’s blessed 
work ; he said of the Spirit, “ He abideth with you, and shall 
be in you; he shall teach you all things, and bring to your 
remembrance all that I said unto you.” Do we ask daily to 
be so taught ? 
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BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





WHAT SAITH THE SCRIPTURE? 





WE THINE THE WORD SAYS 
HE IS DEAD. HE EVER LIVETH. 
WE ARE FORSAKEN.| I AM WITH YOU. 
MIS CAUSE IS LOST. | HIS GLORY BEGINS. 





LORD, INCREASE OUR FAITH. 











THE LORD IS HERE 


HEAR 
ENLIGHTEN 
LEAD US, 
PROVIDE FOR 


AND WE KNOW IT NOT. 


T 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Abide with me.’”’ 3 

“ Alas, and did my Saviour bleed?” 
“T will sing of my Redeemer.” 

“ Christ, the Lord, is risen to-day.” 
“ The Lord is risen indeed.” 

“ The cross it standeth fast.” 

** Low in the grave he lay.” 

“ Let the Saviour in.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.8., 
Canon oF DURHAM, 


“A Vittace Namep Emmavus.”—Who these two disciples 
were, who were going to Emmaus, we know not, beyond the 
fact that one of them was named Cleopas, a shortened form 
of Cleopatrus, and a different name from Cleophas,—that is, 
Alpheus,—with whom, without any proof, he has been identi- 
fied. The village of Emmaus long remained unidentified. 
Eusebius supposed it to be Emmaus Nicopolis, now Amwi&s, 
on the plain of Sharon, at the foot of the Judean hills; but 
this would be one hundred and sixty furlongs from Jerusalem, 
and too far off for the disciples to have returned to Jerusalem 
the same evening. The place, however, has been recently 
recovered, in a ruined village called Khamasa, a natural cor- 
raption of the Hebrew Hammath, or Emmaus; that is, “the 
baths.” It is eight miles, or sixty-four furlongs, south-west 
of Jerusalem, and there are five good springs very near it, 
from which, doubtless, the name was derived. 

“Ir 1s Now tue Tuirp Day.”—There is, perhaps, a sig- 
nificant emphasis in the remark of Cleopas, “ Beside all this, 
to-day is the third day since these things were done,” pre- 
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facing as it does his recital of all that he had heard of the 


marvelous rumors of the day’s events, The rabbis made great | anx 


account of the third day, and the Mishna remarks that the 
results of great deeds appear on the third day. It recalls 
how Abraham reached the place of sacrifice on the third 
day; how the spies at Jericho escaped the third day; God 
appeared to Moses on Sinai on the third day; Jonah was 
delivered from the belly of the whale after three days; 
Esther put on her royal apparel on the third day; and many 
similar incidents. If the third day, then, was so watched 
for, and taken notice of, in the popular conceptions of the 
Jews at this time, it is very possible that Cleopas had some 
expectation that the third day would bring the crisis to 
which events had tended. He therefore further adds, “ be- 
side all this,’—*“ this too,” as it may be exactly translated. 
There seems a peculiar force in this addition, and an emphasis 
in the word, as though the meaning were: “ We conceived 
him to be the Messiah, and that he was to redeem Israel; 
and, beside all these things, which bear witness to him as 
such, this very day bears witness also, For, as our expecta- 
tions center on the third day, this is the third day since he 
was crucified, and there are some women among us who say 
they have been told by angels that he is risen again.” 
“*Wuat CoMMUNICATIONS ARE THESE... AS YE WALK?” 
—Well might they, with much eagerness and many gesticu- 
lations, have been discussing these rumors, which they wished 
to believe, though they could scarcely dare to do so. The 
incident illustrates their intense earnestness; for, to gesticu- 
late and vehemently discuss, as he walks, is not the ordinary 
habit of the Oriental. Fond as he is of gossip, as he sits in 


-the café, patient and imperturbable as he listens to the story- 


teller by the camp-fire, he will walk solemnly and silently 
with a companion for hours on the road. Energetic discus- 
sion, as he journeys, is apart from his character, and wholly 
alien to the ideas of dignity which the Easterner never for- 
gets, unless in the case of a funeral. It is just such a passing 
touch in the narrative, which illustrates its accuracy, as told 
by one of the party; while such an animated conversation 
would naturally justify the passer-by in interposing with his 
inquiries, 
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LESSON SUMMARY. 


How slow we are to understand God’s ways with us! How 
tender our Saviour is in his efforts to bring us to a knowledge 
of the truth! These are the teachings of this lesson,—teach- 
ings that all of us need to take home to ourselves. 

For centuries God had been pointing out, by his prophets 
and by his providences, the series of events that had now cul- 
minated in the resurrection of Jesus, But for centuries God’s 
children had been hoping that Messiah’s kingdom would be 
a very different thing from that which God was foretelling; 
and now that the best thing in the world had come to pass, 
God’s children were disheartened because of it, 

In the same way it is, that we are unwilling to learn what 
is best for us from a study of God’s Word, and that we are 
inclined to grieve, or to be afraid, when God’s promises are 
fulfilled to us. We shrink back from the very blessings that 
we have most reason to rejoice over, simply because those 
blessings are not in the line of our plannings and hopes. 

But while we are grieving unwisely Jesus draws near to us, 
shows his sympathy with us in our troubles of mind, helps 
us to see the truth in a new light, and makes the Bible a 
fresh book to us. What q loss it would be to us to be left to 
ourselves in our searching for truth! What an immeasurable 
gain to us it is to have the fellowship and guidance of Jesus 
in such searching! 

Dr. McLaren has this practical thought fromi the lesson : 
“Wherever two walk together, and have Christ for their 
theme and in their hearts, he will walk between them. No 
road is so common, no duty so homely, but that his presence 
isours. Especially is he near troubled hearts. We should 
think it great condescension and sad waste of time to go seven 
miles out of our way, and spend a long spring day in cheer- 
ing two poor, ignorant men. But Jesus, with the mystery 
of the grave still hanging about him, and the glory of the 
risen life beginning to invest him, willingly did it, Let us 
take the comfort, and see that we follow the example.” 

And Bishop Warren gives this illustration in the line of 
its teachings: “Even now Christ has to say, ‘O fools, and 
slow of heart to believe.” He takes away the object of desire 
and satisfaction that he may expound the written truth. The 
early miners in California Gulch were harassed by a heavy 
black sand. When wiser men came and developed Leadville 
from that blatk sand, the first ones said of themselves, ‘O 
fools, not to know value when we see it!’ In every age some 
men are driven away by their own doubts, conceits, and want 


of consideration, while others come to the same words and | 


find the gold-paved, pearl-gated, and glory-lighted city of 
God,—nay, God himself.” 





ADDED POINTS. 
If men were té talk freely with one another as they walked 





some common burden of sorrow, or some common theme of 
ty or interest. 

e might not care to find out the trouble of mind of those 
whom we met as-by chance; but the’ more we have of the 
spirit of Jesus, the surer we are to be on the watch for oppor- 
tonities of giving sympathy and help to any. 

Our eyes are often holden, so that we do not recognize our 
Saviour; but his eyes are always open, and keen to see us in 
our special needs. e 

Our troubles are so real to us, that we » ieicectbeiiis wonder 
how anybody can be ignorant of them. 

When a hearty interest is shown in our affairs, we are 
prompt to recognize the kind spirit that prompted that 
interest; and then we are free to tell of that whicli has been 
burdening us. 

If we had studied wisely the lessons already before us in 
God’s Word and providences, we should be better able to 
understand new lessons as they open before us in history and 
in our experiences, 








BOOKS AND WRITERS 
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[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 





SPANISH ROMANISM* 


There tre books concerning which the critic seems to 
have no function save that of exposition. Their com- 
mand of facts is so complete, their literary integrity so 
sincere, and their rhetorical art so pleasing, that the 
reviewer need do little more than describe them and 
bring them to the attention of readers. It is true that 
no diligence on the author’s part, however great, can 
free him from the dangers of misconception in some 
point of opinion; but, as regards the class of historical 
works here mentioned, there may be differences of per- 
spective or of critical estimate, but there can hardly be 
such differences as affect the general competence or 
accuracy of the pages discussed. Where a writer of 
undoubted ability, of unwearied diligence, and of leis- 
urely and thorough methods of composition, familiarizes 
himself with one comparatively small corner of the field 
of historical investigation, it is idle for those who have 
not spent similar periods in similar study to pretend to 
equal the learning shown. 

An excellent example ot books of this class—an exam- 
ple, also, of a style at once erudite and felicitous in 
expression—is furnished in the new volume by the author 
of A History of the Inquisition in the Middle Ages. 
This additional work is entitled Clapters from the Reli- 
gious History of Spain: it consists of monographs more 
or less closely related to the general theme; and it does 
not, therefore, profess to present any rounded or methodi- 
cal treatise. Save that its general topic is more closely 
connected with the author’s chief production, it bears 
about the same relation to his larger achievements that 
Prescott’s Miscellanies bore to his three-volume his- 
tories. But Mr. Lea’s unswerving impartiality and 
unceasing determination to present a compact yet com- 
prehensive statement concerning every topic he ane, 
are as manifest here as elsewhere. 

The present studies are chiefly devoted to the exposi- 
tion of a theme which is accurately stated in the title of 
this review. Without attempting to show, save in an 
incidental manner, how the Roman division of the uni- 
versal church arrogated to itself powers in no proper 
sense catholic or primitive, Dr. Lea instructs his readers 
concerning the methods by which Spain out-Romanized 
Rome in a pitiless and intricate supervision of books, 
dogma, and life. There are, in readily accessible Eng- 
lish literature, but two other accounts of the censorship 
exerted by the Spanish Inquisition which specially sug- 
gest comparison with Dr. Lea’s; they are Ticknor’s 
weighty chapters and the brilliant and suggestive story 
contained in Symonds’s history.of the Renaissance in 
Italy. But Symonds’s learning, while by no means 
shallow, is that of an alert and comprehensive student 
of world-literature ; Ticknor’s study has literature chiefly 





* Chapters from the Religious History of Spain, connected with 





side by side, they would be very likely to find that they had 


in view; while Lea’s is that of a special investigator of 
asingle theme. It is needless to say that the three men’s 
general conclusions—like those of lesser authorities— 
are the same. It seems almost an anomaly to speak of 
such expositions as pitilessly impartial; but so they are. 
If the Inquisition is shown, by the unflickering light of 
unbiased modern study, to have been an awful local 
engine of tyranny, the fault is with the Inquisition, not 
with its dispassionate historians. Lea, Symonds, Mot- 
ley, von Ranke, Mandell Creighton, have been animated 
by no partisan zeal, no hyper-Protestant fanaticism, in. 
their search for facts. Even Sarpi in the old days, and 
Philippson in our own, give us all needed material to 
show what it was that, in the view of the Reformers, 
needed reformation. Ecclesiastical hate and violence 
have not been monopolized by the Roman Catholic 
Church; but whatever the errors of Lutherans, Calvin- 
ists, Anglicans, or Puritans, in Germany, Holland, Scot- 
land, England, or Massachusetts Bay, there can be no 
doubt that the worst system of thinking that killing is 
God’s service, since the day of Christ’s words on the 
subject, was that of the Inquisitors, which constructed 
the marvelously horrible machine here described, 

A pleasanter (if the expression is permissible) part of 
the book is that in which Dr. Lea describes mysticism 
and the thoughts and deeds of the alleged Illuminati. 
Here the exposition is, naturally, neater and more like 
that’of a complete monograph, than in the preceding 
chapters, which are in their nature supplementary and 
fragmentary. Interesting as this division is, the reader 
regrets that something more was not said in the way of 
comparison with other Roman, Protestant, or non-Chris- 
tian mysticism: that of Tauler, Madame Guyon, Fene- 
lon, the German Hegelians, the Friends, Coleridge, and 
the New England Transcendentalists, which, however 
variant, is akin. Just here, indeed, seems Dr. Lea’schief 
limitation—perhaps sel f-chosen—as a historian, His mind 
is soclear, and his determination unswervingly to expound 
a single theme is so great, that he sometimes errs in not 
giving his readers the benefit of a broader view. In 
these days, a historian who aspires to be great must be 
constantly comparative if he would be philosophic, 
Specialism is desirable and thoroughness commendable ; 
but the currents of history cannot be studied in a single. 


channel or a single period. To this limitation of Dr,, 


Lea’s- may be added a second: an element in mefhod 
and style which—with great differences—may not un- 
fairly be called a modern adaptation or suggestion of 
Gibbons, The poet Gray, said one of his friends, “‘ never 
spoke out;” neither does Dr. Lea, in the sense in which 
do Motley, Bancreft, Carlyle, Parkman, or other great 
historians of various phases of the ecclesiastical and 
political conflict between oppression and liberty. A 
little more force and fire, on the part of a writer so 
thoroughly in command of his facts, would be neither 
unwelcome nor injurious to a reputation for impartiality. 
And yet even here, considering Dr. Lea’s theme, that 
quality may be considered a merit which elsewhere 
would be a demerit; for, in view of the professed inten- 
tion of the great Roman Church to “ rewrite history ” in 
its own justification, it is perhaps fortunate that, in this 
and other volumes of the same writer, Roman Catholic 


apolegists encounter chapters as immovable and as im-* 


passive as granite boulders. It is hard to see how a 
large part of the results of Dr. Lea’s researches can be 
undone. 

One of the minor monographs in these interesting and 
well-indexed pages—that on the Endemoniadas of Que- 
retaro—has already been reviewed and commended in 
these columns. 





Professor James K. Hosmer,:of St. Louis, continues 
the historical studies which, under the virtual »endow- 
ment of a living donor, Mrs. Mary Hemenway of Boston, 
are designed to promote an intelligent love of liberty, 
and a patriotic devotion to our national institutions and 
life. His latest book is A Short History of Anglo-Saxon 
‘Freedom, in which the independenge, mutual reliance, 
and assimilative powers of Englishmen and Americans 
in their respective and similar political organisms, are 
seriously studied and heartily praised. The author 
magnifies the alleged germ of the town-meeting in the 
Saxon days, and might have said more of the influence 
of Christian education; but his statements are usually 
trustworthy, and his faults are of omission rather than 
of commission. (7454 inches, cloth, pp. xix, 420, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.00.) 


The Harpers have done a good thing by collecting 
into a handsome volume various illustrated articles on 





the Inquisition. By Henry Charles Lea, LL.D. 834 x6 inches, cloth, 
pp. 522 Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & Co. Price’ $2.50. 





Russian cities, peasant life, architecture, painting, 
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bronzes, etc., which have been contributed 
to Harper’s Magazine, in recent years, by 
Mr. Theodore Child and other writers. 
The woodcuts are numerous, fresh, and 
instructive, and the accompanying papers 
clearly trustworthy; so that the whole 
series, which bears the title of The Tsar 
and his People, is the most useful book on 
Russia, for readers who wish popular and 
untechnical information, that hasappeared 
since Hare’s Studies in Russia, or Heard’s 
"The Russian Church and Russian Dissent. 
(9 6inches, cloth, pp. iv,435. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. Price, $3.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The October number of The Review of 
Reviews (issued in this country by Charles 
E. Merrill & Co., New York) is worth 
buying for its full and interesting account 
__ of the work of the Salvation Army to date, 
_ The article is fully illustrated, and con- 
tains’ many impressive statistics. Mr. 
Stead, the editor of the Review and the 
writer of this article, is glowingly enthusi- 
astic over the work of the organization, 
which, he says, he has been tempted to 
join ; and he declares that General Booth’s 
new book, In Darkest England and the 
Way Out, is “the book of the year,” and 
déstined to work an enormous effect upon 
modern society, by its utopian scheme of 
founding cities, or even colonies, to be 
peopled and\ made thrifty by the despe- 
rately poor element of the London popu- 
lation. “Vhatever the numerous eccen- 
tricities of Mr. Stead, and whatever his 
limitations in the line of any dispassionate 
presentation of social and religious con- 
ditions and movements, there can be no 
doubt of his journalistic capacities, or of 
-his sincere desire to help the progress of 
the world. His Review of Reviews—which 
is, like The Pall Mall Gazette under Mr. 
Stead’s editorship, altogether too setisii- 
tional and too shabbily printed—repre- 
sents a great deal of well-directed work, 
whereby much information, valuable or 
superfluous, is conveniently packed in g 
comparatively small space. It now has 
reached a circulation of one hundred 
thousand copies. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regulur edition this week for subseribers is 
151,000 copies. Advertisers are freé to examine 
the subscription list at any time. advertis- 
tng rateis $1.25 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue Pd @ year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far ag it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. <All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 











See adv. Wherewithal; Nov. 8 issue, page 716. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate recommended 
by physicians of all schools, for the brain, 
nerves, and stomach. 
SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 


6 HANCOCK AVENUE, BOSTON. 
‘Will soon issue “‘ History, PROPHECY, AND GosPEL.” 





A series of expositions of the International Sunday- 
School lessons for 1391. Edited by President Andrews 
of Brown University. An invaluable book for Sun- 
day-school Superintendents and Bible Students. 500 
pp. Eng. 4to. Elegantly printed. Mailed to any 
address on receipt of price. $1.75. 


Literal Translation of the Bible. 
literal and idiomatic English transiation 
Pitosivtial Cpacordanes to the Wibhe® diners Koes 
all other transla’ 
Many infidel arguments are at once 
by the correct ey ty | 


of the 
Octavo, cloth. Price. ry free. 
WAGNALLS, Pubs. 18 4 20 Astor PL. N.Y. 


““OXFORD” 
-Toeachers’ Bibles. 








7 -IMPREGNABLE* 
‘ROCK: 





Among the most noteworthy productions of the year in the 
entire field of periodical literature has been the series of articles 
on “ The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture” which Mr, Glad- 
stone has written for The Sunday School Times. 
series, with important emendations and additions by their eminent 
author, is now issued in book form by a special arrangement with 
Mr. Gladstone by the Publisher of The Sunday School Times, 


A word from Mr. Gladstone, on any subject that is of interest 
to him, is sure of a welcome from Americans generally, But when 
Mr. Gladstone writes concerning the Book of books, an added | 
interest attaches to his words in the minds of all. 
will be grateful for the service he has rendered to the cause of 
truth, in this series of important papers in exhibit of the majestic 
grandeur of the “ Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture.” 

This book, issued November 21, contains over 350 pages, 
(size 7% X 5% inches), It is handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, 
with portrait and fac-simile letter of Mr. Gladstone. 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLisHer, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The entire 


Bible lovers 


Price, $1.00. 











T_ NELSON & SONS, 33 East {7th St., N.Y. 
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IARPER'S 
AGAZINE 


HARP 








ROMINENT among the attractions offered in this number 
are Epwin A. Apsey’s illustrations of Shakespeare’s com- 

edy “As You Like It,” accompanied with Comment by ANDREW 
Lane, and including a frontispiece, printed in tits, entitled “In 
the Forest.” Tuzopore CHILD, in an article copiously illus- 
trated from paintings by D. G. Rossett1, BurNnz-Jones, and G, * 
F. Warts describes the interior of a famous “ Pre-Raphaelite 
Mansion” in London. “Japanese Women” is the title of 
an entertaining article written by Prerre Lott, and illustrated 
from paintings by H. HumpuHrey Moore. CHARLES DUDLEY 
Warner, in “The Winter of Our Content,” continues his 
series of illustrated papers on Southern California. The fiction 
of the number includes “A Christmas Present,” by Paut 
Heys, illustrated by C. S. Remnnart; “ Flute and Violin,” 
an old Kentucky story by James Lane ALLEN, with twenty illus- 
trations by Howarp Pvte; “ P’laski’s Tunaments,” by THom. 
AS NELSON Paczg, illustrated by J. W. ALExanperR; “ Gibble 
Colt’s Ducks,” by RicHarp MaLcoLm JoxunsTon, illustrated by 
A. B. Frost; “ Jim’s Little Woman,” by Saran Orne Jew- 
Ett; and “A Speakin’ Ghost,” by Annrz TrumMBULL SLOSSON, 
The usual editorial departments conducted by Grorce WILLIAM 
Curtis, WiLLIAM Dean HowELts, and Cuar_es DuDLEY WARNER, 


Subscription Price, $4 00 per Year. 







‘(iss ‘s HARPER & BROTHERS _ 
Ne LFRANKLIN SOUARE NY [PX 

















Lida and M. J, Clarkson, 
Editors, 


Single Copies 1Sc. $1 per year 


Its leading departments, writ- 
ten by ladies, are: — Easy LEs- 
BONS IN ART— FANCY WORK 
AND ARTISTIC! NOVELTIES — 
BRvsH STUDIES, illustrated with 
Colored Plates—Homk NEEDLE- 
WORK AND CROCHET — HovuskE- 
HOLD DECORATIONS — CHINA 
PAIntTING — Domestic HELPS 
FOR THE HOME—CORRESPOND- 
ENCE — ANSWERS TO QUERIES, 
ETc. Exch number is Finely 
Lllustrated. 


EASY LESSONS IN 


Drawing & Painting 


By LIDA CLARKSON, 
Price 35 cents. 


Every person doing, or wishing 
to do, DRAWING or PAINTING, 
should have this book. The Tl- 
lustrations, made expressly 
Sor this book, are practical. The 
Instructions, like all of LIDA 
CLARKSON'S directions, are, so 
plain that a child can understand 
and use them, 


HOME> ART 
MAGAZIN 





SPEC IAL We will send this oook, EAsy Lessons IN DRAWING AND PAINTING, price 36 
cents, FREE to any one sending 2fc. (stamps taken) for a THREE months’ TRIAL 
OFFER t SUBSCRIPTION to INGALLS’ HOME AND ART MAGAZINE. 
Address J. k’. INGALLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mase. 








The International Lessons. 
(Pocket Edition.) 


Every teacher should have the pocket edition of the International Sunday-school lessons, 
with both the Common and the Revised Version given in full on opposite pages. A little book 
(244 inches) containing all the lessons of the year, and 52 blank pages for notes, It is printed 
on thin, tofigh paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold, Just the 
thing for those who wish te look over the lesson at odd minutes. Choice enough for a gift to 

ers or scholars at Christmas, Singlecopy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty 
cents each. Bound in fine leather, fifty cents; five or more, forty cents each. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PusBLisHer, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, | 22ers. for ii 


books, 

lainly printed, are far superior to any written num- 

26 Warren Street, New York. r, are DOW so cheap that all libraries shouid use 
Sunday-school books, | them. Made by Van EveRen, 00 Ann Street, 

Send for catalogues. York. Samplesof 








book-covers and numbers free, 





D. APPLETON & C0.’S 
~NEW BOOKS. 


First Volume in the Series of the Young 
Heroes of Our Navy. 


LITTLE JARVIS. 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. , 
Ilustrated by J. O. DAVIDSON and GEORGE 
WHARTON EDWARDS, 

Bound in cloth, with specially designed cover, 
8yo, Price, $1.00. 





The seer of the heroic midshipman of the frigate 
Constellation. The second of the Youth's Companion 
prize stories. 


No. 68 Town and Country Library. 


A SQUIRE OF LOW DEGREE. 
Bx LILY A. LONG, 


A of Low Degree is by a new American 
novelist, whose work shows rare talent. The scene 
is laid in the North-west. The leading motive of 
the book is a peculiarly noble form of self-sacrifice, 


12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00, 


Volume XVII., International Educa- 
tion Series. 


Edited by Wriu1Am T. Harris, A.M., LL.D., 
Commissioner of Education, 


ESSAYS ON EDUCATIONAL 
REFORMERS. 


By ROBERT HERBERT QUICK, M.A, 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
Only authorized edition of the work as rewritten in 1890, 


FROM THE PREFACE. 


“ As the book ig likely to have more readers in 
the country of its adoption than in the country of 
its birth, I have persuaded my friend Dr. William T, 
Harris, the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, to put it into the International Education 
Series, which he edits; so the only authorized 
editions of the book are the English edition and 
the American edition published by Messrs. D, 
Appleton & Co.” 


EaRtswoop CoTtack, Repurtt, Surrey, Eno- 
LAND, 28th July, 1890. 





Por sale by all booksellers; or, any book sent by mail 
on receipt of price, 


1,3, & 5 Bond St., New York. 
Ss. §. TEACHERS 


—AND EVERYBODY— 
Send to IBBOTSON BROTBERS, Richfleld 
Springs, N. ¥., for 


XMAS CIFT-BOOKS. 


10 cents to $1.00. Catalogues free. 
Immense variety. Best in the market. 
Special rates for 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
A Pointer for Teachers.’ 


Send your address and number of Schol- 

rs in your class, and a for each 
Scholar will be sent you FREE of the 
only Sunday School Paper printed EN- 
TIRELY IN COLORS. Lessons illustrated 
IN COLORS by Special Artists. Address: 


Little Folks Paper, 30, Union Sq., N.Y, 




















In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertived in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Timets_ . 
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[Liberties of our Daughters. “Shs 


“There is no one thing more delicate to 
decide upon than that of the correspondence 
Certainly, the letters of a 
school girl should, in sheer justice to her, be 


of a young girl. 


subject to examination and 


Ladies and the family. 





We will mail the 
For $1. 00 is, the balance of 
anuary Ist, 1891, > anuary rst, 1892. 
ogue, ilustratin ousand articles, and inclu 
by Mrs. A. R AMSEY ; also Kensington Art 
London. , 


be given. 


MTT AAA AAA 


can be more painful in after life to a sensi- 
tive woman, when the ‘morning roseate tints 
of illusions have vanished, than the record pre- 
served by some ifl-natured person of her indis- 
creet letters, which, after all, were but the out- 
cropping of meaningless exuberance, yet, alas! 
liable to grave misconstruction.” 


So writes Mrs, Admiral Dahlgren in an article 


under the above caption, in the November 


Ladies Home “fournal 


Sound sensible advice for both Mothers and Daughters is 
always to be found in the columns of this leading Journal for 


Handsomely printed and daintily illustrated, it has won its 
way into nearly Half a Million of our best families 


Ly, fi 





What 


revision. 





— 


| 
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ournal from now to January 1, 1892—that 
s year FREE, and a FULL YEAR from 
Also, our handsome 40-page Premium Cata- 
“ Art- Needlework Instructions,” 
esigns, by JANE 8S. CLARK, of 


. CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. B.—This offer must positively be mer 5 > when sending your subscription, or one year only 


1% AAA 








TEETOTALLER DICK: 


, His Temptations, Struggles, and Triumphs. 


By THOMAS W. KNOX. 
Author of ‘The Boy Tenvehers, " “The Young Nim- 
i is,” etc, 


Astory of country and city life in the United States, 
and of travel and adventure in foreign lands. Promi- 
nence is given throughout the narrat veto the temper- 
ance question, and the effects of alcohol are considered 
in their more}, physical, social, business, economical, 
and other as aspects. Many of the views and investiga- 
tionsare her» published in book ooren for the first time, 
and are of reat general interes 

1 vol., 12mb, cloth. 418 pp. ; 6 tilustretions. $1.50, 


WARD & DRUMMOND, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


A RUSSIAN COUNTRY HOUSE. 


By Cart Detuier.. Illustrated with 
Photogravures. 50 cents. 


Powerful story, full of plot, high Russian Society, 
paints the passions of men boldly. 


Worthington Co., 747 B’way, New York. 
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pt noe ro ae : 

Perfect Letter Copyin 
Are known and used all arou e world. No Press 
arin Gest Gent by Balt ea reoupeet prite 
“7 hivab tushnell, ae S. 4th St., Phite.. S. Pa. 


oR OmmIstm As OR NEW YEAR'S 
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me nt to each 
your Sunday-6chool scholars will beacopy of seme 
of the Bible Anziyred. 
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Hints on Child-Training. 


By the Rev, H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 





A SERIES OF THIRTY ARTICLES ON THE NATURE AND SCOPE AND METHODS 
OF THE ‘WISE TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 





This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and experience of a Christian 
educator, in the sphere of the home training of children, as distinct from their teach- 
ing in the week-day school or the Sunday-school. Every precept in its pages has 
been tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual experiment in 
more than one generation of little ones. 


CONTENTS. 


1, Child-Training : What Is It? 16. Training a Child in Amusements. 
2. The Duty of Training Children. 17. Training a Child to Courtesy. s 
8. Scope and Limitations of Child-Training. 18, Cultivating a Child’s Taste in Reading. 


4, Discerning a Child’s Special Need of Training. 19. The Value of Table-Talk. 

5. Will-Training, Rather than Wiil-Breaking. 20. Guiding a Child in Companionships. 
6. The Place of “‘ Must” in Training. 21. Never Punish a Child in Anger. 

7 

8 


. Denying a Child Wisely. 22, 
. Honoring a Child’s Individuality. 
9. Letting Alone as a Means of Child-Training. 
10, Training a Child to Self-Control. 
ll. Training a Child Not to Tease, 
Training a Child’s Appetite. 
13. Training a Child as a Questioner. 
14. Training a Child's Faith. 
15. Training Children to Sabbath Observance. 


Scolding is Never in Order. 

. Dealing Tenderly with a Child's Fears. 

. The Sorrows of Children. 

The Place of Sympathy in Child-Training. 
. Influence of the Home Atmosphere, 

The Power of a Mother's Love. 

. Allowing Play to a Child’s Imagination. 

. Giving Added Value to @ Child’s Christmas. 
Good-Night Words. 





SRRNRREB 


A book of over 300 pages, size 7} 5} inches, tastefully bound in cloth and gold. 


Just issued. j Mailed to any address on receipt of one dollar. Agents wanted. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PusLisHEr, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








IGospe Hymns, No. 9, 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS, 
is conceded to be the 
BEST SONG-BOOK IN EXISTENCE 
For RELIGIOUS WORK AND PRAYER-MEETINGS. 


is the only SONG-BOOK used by the 
No. 5 ow ™ Head eading evangelists, e 


Rev. GEO. F. PENTECOST, 
Major D. W. WHITTLE, 
Many others could also be named if space permitted. 


234 Songs with Music. $30 per 100; Words, $10. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO.,| THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
76 East 9th St., New York, ' 74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati,O. 





CHILD SONGS FOR PRIMARY CLASSES, 
Selected by the Boston Primary Union. Price, 15 
cents per copy; $10 per 100, 

OUR PRIMARY CLASS PRAYER FO 

1891. By Faith Latimer. A series of 12 cor 
comely illustrated cerds ; size, 6x9. 15 cents a set; 
or, $10 per 100. 

GOLDEN TEXTS AND BIBLE —_— FOR 
1891. Amanges by the Rev. 8. Gumbart, 
Price, $2.20 per 

WARD & DRUMMOND, 
711 Broadway, New York City. 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE. 


(New.) “IM MANUEL,—GOD WITH US,” 
with separate cornet arrangement, by Messrs. LELN- 
BACH and HILL. Lively and popular. 100 copies, by 
express, $4.00; mail, $4.50; specimen copies, 3 cents, 
Also an extra service for nine children, to be used 
with it; 12 copies, 25 cents. CHAS. G,. FISHER, 

, 907 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Pi Servi 
CHRISTMAS i" ding Sia eB 
Mw Hazard @ Tote also yy 
ples free. Cong’! 8.8, & Pub. Soc’y, 
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Here is Something fr re nein athe Fail hes hi iting You cannot Afford to Pass by this List - ft Contains just wnat you Want 


‘ FOR ADULTS. 


The Poet's Year, Edited by Oscar Fay ApAms. 
Oblong 4to. 150 illustrations, of which 35 are full- 
a faye by Chaloner. Beautifally bound in 
gold cloth, $6.00 ; morocco, $10.00. 
aft aan taous presentation of poems on nature 

m the most famous poets of all times. 

The mo most valuable and attractive gift-book of tie 

season, 


Our Early Presidents, their Wives and 
Children. From Washington to Jackson. By 
Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON. With 150 portraits, 
ee Quarto. Gold cloth, 


cm s inensel interesting glim: of the family life 
of the Wh' te House oy ne a he Pata inisteatinn of the 
six “* hisorie presidents. 


The Kingdom of Home. Selected and arranged 
by ARTHUR GILMAN, M.A. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 
One of the books that appeal to everybod: 
a heart. The simplest, sweetest, and tenderes' of ail 
the poets’ songs on this favorite theme. 


@ut of Doors with Tennyson. Edited by Er- 
BRIDGE 8S. Brooxs, 4to, fully illustrated. $2.50. 
Also a cheaper edition. 


A welcome A for every lover ofthe poems of 
England’s laureate 


At the bookstores, or sent, post- 
paid, on’ receipt of price, by 








FOR: THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An Adirondack Cabin. By MARGARET SIDNEY. 
75 illustrations, including over 30 original full-page 
pictures of scenes in the Adirondacks, 4to, Cloth, 
$2.25; boards, $1.75. 

A petanseney of camp ie, icturesque 
and idyllic days in the heart of e Great lderness ; 
the delightful | record of a delightful summer. 


The Lion City of Africa. By WitLis Borp 
ALLEN. Illustrated by Bridgman and others. 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.25. 

A dramatic and absorbing recital of thrilling adven- 
turesand hairbreadth escapes, of the strange cannibal 
dwarfs, and the more strange buried city in the heart 
of the “ Dark Country.” 

Around the World with the Blue Jackets. 
By Lieut. H. E. Re#oapss, U.S.A, Original tllus- 
trations by Bridgman and others. 4to. Cloth, $2.25; 
boards, $1.75. 

Life on the U. & 8. “Iroquois” on her voyage to 
show the “Stars and Stripes’ in the out-of-the-way 
places of the world ; bristl! with lifeand novelty. 


Three Little Maids. By Mary BaTHuRsT 
Deane. 4to, illustrated. New edition, Cloth, 
$1.50. 


The three little maids are as wholesome companions 
as @ mother could wish to secure to ge her children 


jauntings, 





company ; bright, natural, winsom 


FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


Rhymes for Little ers. Illustrated with 
twelve monotints and twelve colored plates from 
original water-color designs by A. W. Adams. 
Text in brown ink, Oblong quarto. $1.00. 

li le, 
pli sPRaitae panes day uated. Soar the 
book for baby’s present. 

Pastime for Little Artisis. 4to, $1.00. With 
colored frontispiece. This beautiful picture-book 
tncludes What O'clock Jingles, The Magic Pear; 
200 outline pictures for colering and slate-drawing. 


How New England was Made. By FRANCES A. 
Houmpuregy. Fully illustrated. 4to, boards, $1.25. 
History made entertain! for younger readers by 

one of the brightest of hi: imation coryteliors, 


Calculated to develop intelligent patriotism in the 
children. 


Ballad of the Lost Hare. (New edition.) By 
MARGARET SIDNEY. Printed in colored inks, fully 
illustrated. 50 cents, 


A lively poem for young folks, romting the startling 





adventures of a litthe runaway hare, some a 
some exciting, and all brightly pictured, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, Boston. 


UNIQUE AND ATTRACTIVE BOOKS. 


A Real Robinson Crasoe, 12mo, ti.. Edited 
at the narrator’s dictation by J. A. WILKINSON. 
The thrilling record of a most remarkable expert- 

ence of six castaways on a desert island, told by the 

single survivor. Far outrivals fiction. 

reat Cities of the Werld. Edited by ELBRIper 
8S. Brooks. Large quarto, extra paper, $2.50; also 
acheaper edition, Fully illustrated. 

The great cities, their important Te "eines oe 

of interest Sie as they are to-day y de- 

scribed and illustrated. 

Black Beauty, His Groom and Companions, By 
A. SEWELL, Cloth, extra illustrated, §1.00. 

The “Uncle Tom's Cabin" of the horse. A power 
ful ea for their humane treatment. 
@ wish-every man, woman, and child in the 
country would read it,’ ’— 'Philadelphia ia Times, 

U.8.: Curious Facts in United States His- 
tery. By Matcotm TownsEnp. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50; paper, 75 cents. Five hundred pages, with 
full indexes, 

A collection of all the curious facts In United States 
history that every one wauts to know and never 

— where to find, A book for every American 


Senp ror New 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


“Send us $2.40, for Wide Awake for 1891, before January 1, and receive the Beautiful Christmas Number Free. 








WIDE AWAKE CHOIRS, 


Chorus Societies, and all Musical 


will do well to send for lists and catal 
Chorus, Anthem, or Glee Books, Church Music Books, 
Singing-Class Books, Oratorios, Cantatas, Quartets, 
Chorals, Octavo Pieces, etc. 


JEHOVAH'S PRAISE (91; or. ¢ doz.), Emerson 

is a large, first-class Church Music book, full ot 

the best metrical Soman, anthems, and Moging- 
a. elements and music. 


"Ss EASY Aureees 2S cts, ; 
Sent mrt IEL’S NEW AN iD 
ACE tek EMERSON'S NEW 


E CES (80 cts.; On, $7,20 
r coz, o.), SANTORAL ($1; or, $9 doz.), Palmer and 


Are new and thoroughly good books. ; 


CARL ZERRAHN’S ATLAS (@1; or, 99 per doz.), 
EMERSON’S CONCERT SELECTIONS (#1; or, 


$9 per doz ), 
Are excellent for conventions, 


- FOR THE CHILDREN’ S$ CHRISTMAS. 


es of our 


cn ht N 30 cts.; $3 perdoz) Lewis, 
Mary’s Stoc cts.; or, $1.80 doz.) Shogren. 
Jingle Bells. (30 cts. ; $3 dor.) , Lewis, 

ing Winter. (30 ; 

mas stethevm Case $1.80doz.) Lewis. 
Christ Girt. is ota.’ $1.80 per doz.) il. 
Kingdom of M er Goose. (25 cts. ; $2.28 doz.) 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


©. H, Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York City. 


Bells of Ghristmas 


A a i te it a Concert Exercise for Sunday-Schools, 

limore. rinted in colors. New 
A, oe Recitations. angel Dialogues and Tab- 
leaux. This Entertainment blends the Scripture 
story and the Santa Claus tradition. It will delight 
the children. Price, 5 ep 55 gents per dozen, 
post-; 3 $4.00 per 100, not prepai 


THE BABE OF BETHLEHEM. 


A new Service for Christmas-tide, by J. H. Fill- 
more, consisting of new music, by a number of pop- 
ular com posers, responsive readings ard choice reci- 
tations. This service is adapted for use on Sunday 
morning or evenin a uniting the children and the 
‘church . c cheerful and instructive religious 7 
ercise. handsomely. Price, 5 cents; 
comps r coe post-paid; $4.00 per 100 not prepald. 

uve issued four new octavo C A 
thems, for Choirs, by Dr. J Herbert, that are 
of more than ordinary merit. Price, 5 cents each. 

We will mail samples of the four for 12 gg 


Santa Claus and Mother Goose, s3","57 si 


tate, by Jessie 
rown and 
Dr. J. B. Herbert. A charming plot in which the 
rincipel Characters of Mother Goose are intro- 
It is sure Pag 71 Price, 30 cente ; $3.00 

per , -B. aot prepai dress, 


No. 40 Bible H Cae pomastontg 
141 W. Sixth Street, CINCINNATI, & 


Christmas Music! 1890 


We offer four excellent Services to select from :— 
Festival of Joy, 
Dawn of Peace, 








a Ket ae 
MERRY CHRISTMAS. { 33,-%; a 
Abridged Edition, 5 cents: May oy es hundred. 


Petnis season. 


B.—No new Service, nor Cant 
ew York. 


ay HULL, 150 Nassau St.. 








24te 





For Christ 


“FESTAL DAYS ” No. I, 


atreasury of Christmas entertainment, 10 cents each 
96.00 per hundred, or 


CHRISTMAS VOICES, 
a bright, effective, easy Christmas service 


ariety, 5 cents each ; $3.00 p per bundred. 
: Ask a bookseller to get Leesa! ty or address, 
—"s Sooner nstitate, New York. 


MARNERED JEWELS. No. 2. ew.) 








this.book sooner or later. 





Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 


The Sunday-School : Its Origin, Mission, Methods, and Auxiliaries. 
before Yale Divinity School, for 1888. By H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
author of Kadesh-barnea, The Blood Covenant, Teaching and Teachers, etc, 

Every pastor, superintendent, and thoughtful Sunday-school teacher, will wish to possess 
It deals with the principles underlying the Sunday-schdol as an 
institution, and with its relations to the family, to the pulpit, and to other spheres of church 
work, 8x5} inches, 415 pages. Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1.50, 


JOHN | D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, P Pa. 


The Lyman Beecher Lectures 





FOR CHRISTMAS-TIME ! 





It » Chil 16 of 1 for nsive Readin, 
is equal to the most ae writte 


season, Price, $4 per 100; 5 cents each by 


each ; $3 
school, Prepared by Mrs. WILBUR F. Crarrts, 


‘receipt of four cents in 


A full Catalogue of Popular Cantatas, Services, and Xmas Music sel on request. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. THE BICLOW & MAIN CO, 76€. Ninth St., Now York. 


“FROST QUEEN ANDAANTA CLAUS.” Xen, fustate br bu.W Bonne, 
Comprising pleasin, "gon , Dialogues, and 
eso Bensed te kind, Willbe thoroughly appreciated 
as be taal hild Soniek! and rendered by any Sunday na renyg t — 
The « apolyy | A New Christmas Seryice oy = © Rev. Robert Lo fn , 
* to celebrate the Festival of the A veut with devotional 


, intermingled with new and appropriate Son 
is ex ee og popular author, and 


and heart! y bony Sapa by. on. 


exercises, 
gs. The service 
the best published this 


ma 
ry 91 Published ie season, contains a variety of bright, h, Money, 
. 9 original Carols, by the most successful composers, 


Christmas Chimes for Little Voices. A Ripearsarion Reovine Se for P inne enemas in the Sunday- 
rice, 5 cen 
Recitations for Christmas-Time, Eight pages Selections of Sporeptlone rcs does Prose at on 


oe 2 ee 


-- 
yt Me 





Christmas Music, 1890. 


* WARD & DRUMMOND'S Christmas Carols, 
No. 12, Six new Carols, $2.20per 100; 3 cents per copy. 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE FOR INFANT 
CLASS, By Helen P. Briggs. $4.00 per 100; 5 cents 
@ copy. 


MESSIAS, A responsive Xmasservice. By Frank 
L. Armstrong. $4.00 per bundred ; 5 cents a copy. 


PEACE ON EARTH, Good Will to Men, A 
responsive service, By George C, Hugg. $4.00 per 
100; 5 cents a copy. 


*THE BABE DIVINE. By George Randall. 
+ .00 per hundred; 5centsacopy. This service had a 
ig sale last year. 


A JOLLY CHRISTMAS EVE. A Caatata by 
Vickers & Geibel. 10 cents acopy. $9.00 per 100, 


We keep everything published in the way of Xmas 
Music. An ing advertised in The Sunday School 
Times fu: ed at publishers’ lowest ra’ 


tes. Don’t 
qoomeee your orders; save money by buying 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
711 Broadway, New York. 


Es 

























SINT SS 


CARISTMAS PICTURES, 
JESUS OUR KING, 
Ho000's ANNUAL, NO. 12 


comprise our latest issues for Christmas. 
The first two are » containing 
beautiful Carols, Recitations, etc. 

Price, 5 ots each, 50 cts per doz., mailed. 
SAMPLES OF THREB SENT FOR TEN CTS. 


John J. Hood, Pacis" 


Svata™ akata’ stata’ stata’ stata’ avata® state’ stata’ stave 


“Lead, Kindly Light.” 

ane late >Cartipal Newnes see sonewned ove 7 
Db form, rmingly 
fllustrated by Alice and. Corb bid Brice. Mailed’ to 
any address on receipt of 20 
RAPHAEL Tuom a SONS, 
__ Ses ané! and 300 Broadway, New ork. 

CHRISTMAG Nos. 1, 2, and 3; complete programs 

c Roe.1, 2 and entertainments. 


GREETIN or 15e. “CHICAGO. 
BR MCCABE & (0. 364 DEARBORN Sf. 
__CHOIR oe 


for a sample 


Visirom. m containing anthems. 9 “4 
Precious Portions. ge": 











775" Stata BTaraT «OATAYAT 6OBYATAT 6 6RVAvaT 
i rere we 


avavay avata® atatas atatal atatal avatall 




















day-schools. 192 pages. Sample copy. % cons 
Toledo, Obio. 


We Wanemer Co. Publishers, 





dress, i M. RAmgelt, 864 Fourth Ave., X. 


New Christmas Music. 
OUR ROYAL PRINCE. 


A Christmas service of Scripture and song, by E EMMA 
Pitt, containing the usual bright ang beau@ful pro- 
gram. Price, 5 cents each. 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, No. I. 


Containing beautiful carols for Onristeas, By C. 
SUNDERLAND. Prigg, 5 cents each. 


GLIMPSES OF BETHLEHEM, No. 8. 


Carois, anthems, and responsive readings, Price, 5 
cents each, 


We havea full line of Christmas Music, Send for 
“Christmas Balletin.”’ containing a list of all 
published. You can then order all from one house, 
and save time and expense, 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 
SONGS OF SAVING POWER. 
For evangelistic meetings, etc. By the McPhail 

Bros. 35 cents ; $3.60 per dozen. 


THE SOVEREICN CHOIR. 
A book of easy anthems by Alfred Beirly. 75 cents; 
$6.00 per dozen 
The desirable books of their class beyond question. 
Returnable if not satisfactory,and money refunded. 
CLAYTON F.SUMMY, usic Publisher and Im- 
porter, 174 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 


THE Goon SEED 


TRUE TO ITS NAME 
The Prince of ew Sunday-school Song Books, Sam- 
le cop py 25c., which will be refunded on return of the 
thin 30days, ifexamination e~ unsatisfac- 











EDUCATIONAL. 


Are You Good Company for 
Yourself? 


Do you have interesting thoughts? Are you de- 
pendent upon others for enjoyment, or have you | 
resources all yourown? In either event,do you not | 
want to enter the Chautauqua Circle this winter? 
The course in English History, Language, and Lit- 
erature is unusually attractive. Send for an appli- 
cation blank, receive the membership book with 
full details, outlines of the course by the month or 
week, suggestions for reading, question papers for 
review, etc. Remember that Chautauqua has been 
directing this work for a dozen years. The system 





the world over. Address John H. Vincent, Drawer 
194, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


John W ker, ster-General, writes: 
‘*T never saw worse Phe than some of those 
- Ls ~_Z. <A me, and the cure that was wrought 








them as rapid and truly wonderful. I am 
willing to sa y this to. an one. ” Refer alsotoJohn D. D, 
4} Wettien,pablisher of The Sunday School Times, 


Bend for 54-page pamphiet to E. 8, JOHNSTON, 
‘Institute, lith & Spring Garden Sts., Phila., Pa. 


cg TAMMERING: 00 


rrecetion,’* with references A 
eee or I. E. THORPE, Newton Centre, 


TOUR TO, THE, HOLY AND ANDUP 


Seud 4 —2.; in nee ES 
F. THOMA: 
1606 Wallace Street, Phi 








»~. i 
delphia. 


Ifso, ‘and desire fashionable 
writing-paper at reasonable 
prices. oe “ your stationer for 
oston act 
9 
WRITE‘ 
the und, 


Postage is 16 cts. per Ib. 
©O., 40-51 Frank- 


WA 
aye often cheaper. F Street, Boston. 








, 
or Bunker or Hil = 
If he does not keep th 
send 3 two-cent starnps fo 
our 





paper re resenting over 250 
varieties which we sell b 





WALTHAM, hor ay 


orense’ ped wear well 





item nee tee. Catalogue, write to 
PERE WATCH CO., Mfrs, 140 8, Third 6t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


$60) “NATIONAL” 


Mn At tt 716, war 4&719 Arch BL, PI Phila. 
~~ Great installment offer; Gen Send for 





The Best, 
ae 














A + Teubin Only @ Christmas eorvice.” 


of music. Only O5.50 pew B08. Tate le sent for 3 
one-ce Address, YOUT 


PUBLISHING © ©o., Cleveland, ¢ Ohio. 





tory. Specimen pages free. W. A.Ogden &Co.,Toledo,O, CORNISH —s wsiarene by free 
CENTURIES AGO. | ORGANS °""F2is.c0_.5.5._ 
aarion West. ‘New vaste rectentioms. and siabegweek L DIRECT AMILIES . on, = 
o 
80, “The Joy of Ohristmastide,” by Marion West WE SELL OR - 
fpeckin vie 3 King” (for Primary Class), by La PIANOS | SORE esea 
Wheel cents each; 5 4.0 » Be ata ——— Marchal an Plane Co, 
Henry DB. Noyes & Co., Pa - 4: East Biot a5 a. a 
St. Nic. and ad 
THE BEAUTIFUL STORY, ‘Father Time. | CHURCH DESCRIPTIVE “Cmcuars 


ORCANS oN APPLICATION. 
HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 








A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA. 


A Shine fora Dime ; or, The Bootblack’s Christmas. Price, 
1S cts. ; 61.60 o a dos. RICHTER & BAU setae wees na 


- SUNDAY-SCHOOL C CANDY BOXES. 


We are lb. chromo box 
~ rexprensiig. in follow! quanti > 
76 boxes, Sic. ; 80 boxes, Bic. ; $l 1500 boxes; 


Remit, when ordering note or mon 
order. Jusse Jones & Oo. gO Commerce St., Phila. 


pee — nt of Paintings, 








 Kogravings, x, Picture, Pramas, oto 





= iF You WANT ~~ 
A Goop coves oe 
se # T'S SPOOL 


L. COTTON, 
Warranted 200 yards. High intrinsie 
valne: Low price; a great favorite with consumers, 
Sold by all Leading Dry Goods and Notion Jobbers, 


‘ECONOMY OF FOOT-WEAR. . 


illustrated treatise, interesting to everybody, will 
to vent PRE, ‘Send name and address plainly om 
postal, to Box 551, Brock Ton, 


FREE SE's Fo of cloth the famous Plymouth 
Pants are cut from, including 
rement Wienke and linen ta# 








self-measu 
if mention this Add PLY MootHe 
ROOK PANTS CO, Go bo Klose “pontea, Mouan 


has been steadily improving, and now is known) 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 

OWE COPY, one year, ie ye 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5, 
70 MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
ents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
HOcentseach. A package thus sent is to 
one 4 only, and = names can be written or 

rin on the separa’ apers, 
x6 r : be ordered sent partly 


00 each, and partly ina 
package to one address, at 50 cents each, when 80 de- 
sired ut no package of less than five copies can thus 
sent. 


The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
schoo! get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sentaccordingly. This applies to 

kage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to theextent that 
rge clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub ofeither 
c r. The free copies for pemage clubs cannot 
weil be sent separately, but will be included in the 


dations may be made at ony time to a club—such 
itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools that are open during only & portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
meas the papers may be required. 
| CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have how eb but any such may have bis paper 
changed m the package to an individual address, 








The papers foraciub ma 
to individual addresses at . 


¥ paying fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 

of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
ave cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
tomy should be careful to name, not ey Ay post- 

ce to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both ceunty and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
fon than the one who #ent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
FOPME LASt VEAL DY 0.0.0.0 .ccccececesseeeseereeeserneees 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The - 
pers for a club will gic 4 be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one tssue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


' The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include e: 
One copy, one year, shillings. 
* Two or more copies, one year, 6shillings each, 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each, 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
pecrage to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
Bu ibers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P.O. Box 1550. 
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(iticura 
| = Soap= 
Realizes the 
FAIREST * 
SOFTEST 
7 * WHITEST 
mM Od SKIN. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CuTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 
ts marvelous properties of cleansing, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 
torturing diafigurations of the complexion and skin 
due to clogging of the pores and inflammation of 
the sebaceous § ands, such as pimples, blackheads, 
rough, cracked, and scaly skin. 
ence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
| vee and the softest, whitest skin within the 
omain of the most advanced scientific re 
tosupply. It is admirably adapted to preserve the 
healthof the skin and scalp of infants and children, 
and to prevent minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, if used while young. 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Pre by the 
Potrer Drvue AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
#@ Send for “ How to Beautify the Skin.’ 


| PLES, blackheads, chapped and olly skin 
prevented by CuTicuRA MEDICATED SoapP. 




















—— 
UPTURE. SEELEY’S Hard Rubber 
Trusses care Rupture in all cura- 

ble cases. Our“ Mechanical Tre of Rupture, 
and Price List,” a 50-page book, mailed on eee. 
I, B. SEELEY & CO., PHILAD PHIA. 





‘Every Qwner of Harness Should Use 


FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING. 
Sold by all Saddlery Houses. 


TOOL PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & CO., 

Pi + ee Para Pa. 
+> Send for Household Tool Chest Catalogue, 
BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1890. 


All about the best Seeds and how Jp them sent 
free. 








“Rusifoam. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


Through its use spo: bleeding gums grow hard 
firm, teeth white and the breath sweet. 
Delightful and convenient to use. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. PRICE 25 CENTS. 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W.. OYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
‘ Manufacturers of the celebrated Hoyt’s German Cologne. 
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- UBOVINNE 


_—$—$$————$——$—$ $e 


BOV N | N THE PERFECT NUTRIENT, is easy 

y of digestion. Rapid in assimilation. 
Quick to Restore and Strengthen the Weak, the conva- 
lescent, and the overworked. BOVININE largely increases 
the number of red blood corpuscles, often 8% a week. Expands 
the muscular activity, nourishes the vital organs, and, in the 
estimation of the medical profession, is the greatest flesh- 
producer now in use. 








Choicest Breakfast Foods. 
A.B.C. OATMEAL, 


(CRUSHED WHITE Oats.) 


STEAM-COOKED 


GF, — 
Pry < 
ALSO 
ABC’4 * 
WHITE 
WHEAT, 
ames 6a 5 q 


SOLD’ BY‘ALL GROCERS: y 


MUBURG MEG.CO. 145 N. Sth 


BANNER 
LAMP 


ALL OTHERS TOR 
ys 


Beauty, Brill 
safely Economy 


Gives a Sreapy Wuirse 
Lieut, 

Superior my Worxman- 
SHIP AND Frnism. 

Prices Lower THAN 


















gese ates 


Prices, 

















RS AND SOLE MANU attractive styles, 
PHILADELPHIA.PA. & MT Ask your dealéy-for it 
cms — om = Take no Other. 
Ss - The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co. 
Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves, § SS New York, Chicago, Boston. 





Because | 
steel cooking uten- 


m . will not rb grease, will not 
impart flavor of previously cooked 
food, will not burn before cooking, 
will not scale or crack, will not warp, 


Van Houtews Cocoa 


The Original--Most Soluble. : 


Ask your Grocer forit,take noother. [65 ‘ 











BABRER’s oe ee 
€ nicest, neat eanest cook- 
BREAKFAST COCOA iy maaigli nda, pee engi & have 


than one cent a cn . them. Send for illustrated circular, 








Best ‘THE PERFECTION Fo%‘enste4| THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland,O, 
RIP Polisicipeis cn eeseas | Fishe’s Amateur Shoe Repairing Jack, 
| $2 per 100 sq. ft. | 
| RUBBER | "22222" 


Guaranteed water-tight. 
Send stamp for sample, 3 Asylum Bt., Hartterd, Oc 


















Write for Book circular. eee 
Me FEE. ROOFING J. D, FISKE & CO., 278 Asylum 8t., Hartford, Ot 
Ind. Paint & RoofCo. . 


€ West Broway. X.Y BARGAINS=WALL PAPER 
TRE LARGEST ond BEST SELECTED STOCK 











BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. Bjer i, Phdeptun ich wo allt the 
Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested Pisvzent toll pares the ited States 1 





to 
W. ATLEER BURPEE & CO.. 
P a, Pa. 








Grocer omght.  bave it on tale. Ask him for it, rw 
O'S, Wik THERGER: Prop., 253 Nba Sts Phila. Pa | Oi HETHERINGTON & GO.caetomerart 94 


WORTH REPEATING. 


- THE UNIVERSAL SENTENCE. ’ 


[Oliver Wendell Holmes, in The Atlantic Monthly.) 


Oh, if we could all go out of flower as 
gracefully, as pleasingly, as we come into 
blossom! I always think of the morning- 
glory as the loveliest example of a grace- 
tul yielding to the inevitable. It is beau- 
tiful before its twisted corolla opens; it is 
comely as it folds its petals inward, when 
its brief hours of perfection are over. 
Women find it easier than men to grow 
old ina becoming way. A very old lady 
who has kept something—it may be a 
great deal—of her youthiul feelings, who 
is daintily cared for, who is grateful for 
the attentions bestowed upon her, and 
enters into the spirit of the young lives 
that surround her, is as precious to those 
who love her as a gem in an antique set- 
ting, the fashion ot which has long gone 
by, but which leaves the jewel the color 
and brightness which are its inalienable 
qualities. With old men it is too-often 
different. They do not belong so much 
indoors as women do. They have no 
a manual occupations. The old 
ad its or stitches so iong as her eyes 
and fingers will let her. ‘The old man 
smokes his pipe, but does not know what 
to do with his fingers, unless he plays 
upon some instrument, or has a mechanical 
turn which finds business for them. 

But the old writer, I said. to The Tea-' 

cups, ds I say to you, my readers, labors 
under one special difficulty which I am 
thinking of and exemplifying at this mo- 
ment. He is constantly tending to reflect 
upon and discourse about his own particu- 
lar stage of life. He feels that bre must 
apologize for his intrusion upon the time 
and thoughts of a generation which he 
naturally supposes must be tired of him, 
if they ever had any considerable regard 
for him. Now, if the world of readers 
hates anything it sees in print, it is 
apology. If what one has to say is worth- 
suying, he need not beg pardon for saying 
it.- lt it is not worth saying,—I will not 
finish the sentence, But it is so hard to 
resist the temptation! That terrible Jing 
beginning “Superfiuous lags the ¥ n” 
is always repeating itself in his dull ear. 

What kind of audience or reading par- 
ish is a man who secured his constituency 
in middle life, or before that period, to 
expect when he has reached the age of 
threescore and twenty? His coevals havé 
dropped away by scores and tens, and hé 
sees only a few units scattered about here 
and there, like the few heads above the 
water aiter a ship has gone to pieces. Does 
he write and publish for those of his own 
time of life? He need not print a large 
edition. Does he hope to ée¢ure a hear- 
ing from those who have come into the 
reading world since his coevals? They 
have found fresher fields and greener 
pastures, Their interests are in the out- 
door, active world. Some of them are cir- 
cumnayigating the planet while he is hitch- 
ing his rocking-chair about his hearth- 
rug. Some are gazing upon the pyramids 
while he is staring at his andirons. Some 
are settling the tariff and. fixing the laws 
of suffrage and taxation while he is dozing 
over the weather bulletin, and going te 
sleep over the obituaries in his morning 
or evening paper. , 

Nature is wiser than we give her credit 
for being; never wiser than in her déal- 
ings with the old. She has no idea of 
mortifying them by sudden and wholly 
unéxpecttd failure of the chief servants 
of consciousness. The sight, for instance, 
begins to lose something of its perfection 
long before its deficiency calls the owner’s 
special attention to it. Very probably, the 
first hint we have of the change is that a 
friend makes the pleasing remark that we 
are “ playing the trombone,” as he calls it ; 
that is, moving a book we are holding 
backward and forward, to get the right 
focal distance. Or it may be we find fault 
with the lamp or the gas-burner for not 
giving so much light as it usedto. At 
last, somewhere between forty and fifty, 
we begin to dangle a jaunty = of eye- 
glasses, half plaything and half necessity. 
In due time a pair of sober, business-like 
spectacles bestrides the nose. Old age 
leaps upon it as his saddle, and rides tri- 
umphant, unchallenged, until the dark- 
ness comes which no glasses can penetrate, 
Nature is pitiless in carrying out the uni- 
versal sentence, 
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November 22,1890] 














How many 
people there 
are who re- 
gard the 


coming of 


winter as 4 constant state of siege. 


A Stat 





It seems as if the elements sat down outside 


the walls of health and now and aggin; led by the north wind and his attendant 
blasts, broke over the ramparts, spréading colds, pneumonia and death. Who 
knows when the next storm may come and what its effects upon your con- 
The fortifications of health must be made strong. SCOTT’S 
EMULSION of pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of 
Lime and Soda will aid you to hold out against Coughs, Colds, Consumption, 
Scrofula, General Debility, and all Anemic and Wasting Diseases, until the 


stitution may be? 





siege is raised. Jt prevents wasting in children. 


ical Profession all over the world, because its ingredients are scientifically 


SPECIAL.—Scott’s Emulsion is non-secret, and is prescribed by the Med- | 


combined in such a manner as to greatly increase their remedial value. 





Palatable as Milk. 





CAUTION.—Scott’s Emulsion is put 
Be sure and get the genuine. 
Manufacturing Chemists, New York. 





up in salmon-colored wrappers. 


Prepared only by Scott & Bowne, 
All Druggists. 











gp A.B.&E.L.SHAW, 


“SHAW, APPL! Ww, APPLIN & co. 


PuLCiTs 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury St., 
F Send for Catalogue. BOSTOr 


CHURCH, HALL AND LODGE 


Pérattere, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, ete. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 244 & 246 8. 24 St., Phila., Pa, 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Manemeturers im the Country 
8.C.8 ALL 4 Co., - Beston, Masa. 


THEO. C. KNAUFF COMPANY, 
CHURCH ORCANS. 


THE OLDEST ORGAN MANUFACTORY IN THECOUNTRY, 
THE LARGEST U1 a ee 
General yy om and W: 
Nos. 238-244 Dean Stree. F Phitadelphia,Pa. 
Works— Newark, Delaware. 
New York Office—Lincoin Balding. Union Square. 
~~ oftone. Workmanship unsurpassed. 
west prices en sence with bl gg work, 
jpondence solici 
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sisco & ‘BROS., "Be Baltimore, Md. 


McSHANE BELL oh Smal 











Best Lqnality Copper a fin . BE LLS 
ForChurches 
Ae: GH/MESA PEALE. 








METAL Sangam 
Give measures for an estimate, 
CEILINGS 18 Hens wiseel. How Tonks, 
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WARREN ae 2oe AGENCY, 


braska, 
i if ing mo in Nebraska 
perience tonne ‘made absola utely safe. 
, one to six 
tor eircular. 
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gh seers toed 1 loans 
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LODOCE & PARLOR | 





iF YOU WANT a a a 80 WHER! 


HELENA, 


MONTANA, 


Increasing at the rate of about sherngs at on is, 
THE RICHEST CITY IN THE WORLD, 


NOTICE THE BANKING CAPITAL, 








address, 
L. G, PHELPS, Sec’y Citizens Committee, 
Helena, Montana. 





WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Srsuuaod TRUST CO. SiBssv 


DENVER, COLORADO, 
First Mortgage Loans 


4 
and Cold Debentures. 
Oe NY City: Risto Bag’, Hoses: Builtmeaa. 
t to itt 
Phit'a, Pa; 28 Cornhill and Lloyds, London, ma. 


OER eeanal LORIDA 





AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CA PUT Alig. o..cccccccccecsesseeenseeees $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other clai 1,723,€57.18 
Surplus over all Liabilities,...... 400,616.79 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1890. 
$2,642,669.97. 
THOS. H. yt ong Ee President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, 
RICHARD MARIS. Secretary. 
JAMES B, YOUNG, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Alexander Biddle, 
Charies P. Pe 


rot, 
Joseph E. ssh 3 ham, 





Pemberton  ! Hutchinson, Samuel Wel: 
Cc haries 8. Whelean. 


Savin 


HOME Asien 


or MINNEAPOLIS. 
“ngee 0 0,000- 


Poy 











at 101. 
Sam Sectutaiont 10% for Savings. 


$ [ 00 ta $ = 000 ; with this association will 


_ nserly Three Times 


Mo pees er n pwede ins fry my aa] savings bank. re 
i. F : NEWHALL, at ianger Eastern Office, 
633 Drexei jy PHILADELPHIA. 














BHP*IEXPAL Bown ay orem UYESTMENTS 
aa RANACS.. BAN SRRE, 











Protaa i ee 
Weekly yr Ee oid F sand yD SD A pt hor nal 
a ORE 850,000 acren of C Choice Farm Lands. Fail- 
Baowe. Beecitee- veer dimetsia 
theworld: & Mollad toal po pa ny Plenty 
of water. terms. 
Cc. E'orswons, OAs an W Ry Chin Tore th. 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 


Yov BAY LIVED ANP =a 
For example of its operation, addr e@ com. 
pany, giving your 


FY Cartiicates | 


| Phat there isa Kansas City, 
| KANSAS, 


| Is to many a Revelation. 


That it has gained since 1880 a greater popu. 
lation than any other city in the 
State possesses, and that with a 
single exception it is the fore- 
. most live-stock market,and pack- 
ing point in the world, are with 
its location, weighty reasons why 
| itis a desirable es for both labor and capital, 





(paiceiy 
TEELPENS | 
Are the Best 


Samples of the leading numbers will 
be sent FREE on_recel 


Pen Oo. § 


VITTTTLISITSISSTILD DED 





of return 


(ALA khdhhhhikhihihkkikhh. 













BLADY AGENTS 


. rote D 1 Waals and tort 


WESTERN CORSET OD., Sr. Louis, Mo 


ibs 
GOOD SENSE wasn | 


have been growing In favor for the past10 
ine them, and you will be convinced of ‘of thelr merit. 








Dr. WARNER’S " OELEBRATED CoRa- 
LINE Corsets are the best. Over l14 milk , 
| lions sold in this country alone. 
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“HEVER QUARREL 
with a woman.” We almost forget this saying when we 
bear of a housekeeper who hasn't sense enough to use 


SAPOLIO. 























oa 


DR. JAEGER’S 


| | starr Via System a 


Ernest Bencer, 


eo Pommmmges ‘t Vice-President, }5 








t I Wo ask attention yoour Got dsvortmone ot 
WINTER 


UNDERWEAR 


f For Men, Women, and Children. 


b 

| ‘These Sanatory garments are guaranteed 
t to be all-wool of the finest quality; they are 
([% made under Dr. Jaeger’s supervision. 


Te Send for illustrated Catalogue. _ f 
j Garments Made to Order, a Specialty. 
t Mail orders promptly attended to, 


fi 827&829 Broadway, New York, 


BRANCH HOUSES: 





f 119 ferent, Court, New Pork 
4 Ey sat se Seeks | 
e y/ 
~—T T I 2 
“HUGHES Sate 
TAILORS 
MULLER, 


For the Correct Style. 
Send postal for samples and rules for self-measure- 


FIT GUARANTEED. 
1035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


8 pe Steamnes. | & 


. BP. Robi 
Money they 


eee Pe aa. 

TH CURANFAST 
HOSIERY CO, 

925 poner New York; 

2 West 4th 

109 Street, Chicago; 











O'NEILL 


to Bist Street, New York. 
Sere ww he ee dy Ban Nay ne he, Millinery, nder 
@te..in the Send for samplesand prices. | most interesti 





Jaived States. | 3 
25 Varieties en (Labeled), 
$i. oe ee and pus 


SEA SHELLS, 








sn BAGGY KNEES 
OSITIV by 


DIED. 
EME DIED roy Pes 


B18 Dima, $B comin: Agents Cunted 

















Free to 


This Offer 





New Subscribers whe send $1.75 now, 
will vuRE onas the paper te Jan. 1, 1891, 
4 for a fall year from that date. 


“Retiree the FIVE DOUBLE HOLIDAY NUMBERS and the 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY SUPPLEMENTS. Mention this Address, 

THe YouTH’s COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
Send Check, Post-ofice Order, or Registered Letter. 


', SPECIMEN COPIES AND FULL ANNOUNCEMENT SENT FREB. 


Lord Coleridge of England, 


The Chief Justice of England, Lord Coleridge, will 
prepare an Articie for Tux Companion, entitled Success at 
THE Bar; or, INCIDENTS IN THE Lives or FAmovs Lawyers. 


The Marquis of Lorne, Princess Louise, 


The Marquis of Lorne has contributed an extremely 
interesting account of Life among the Highland Peasantry of « 
Scotland, illustrated by drawings made expressly for Tus 
Companion by her Royal Highness the Princess Louise, 


Sir Morell Mackenzie, M. D., 


the Eminent Surgeon, who attended the late Emperor Frederick, 
will contribute a Paper of a similar.character, entitled Inci- 
DENTS IN THE Lives or Famous SuRGEONs. 


Jan., 1891, 









































A Model 2) Sidiioieadban 


An object-lesson will hélp a superintendent more than will a fine-epun theory, The book 
“ A Model Superintendent” shows how a good superintendent actually did his work :—In the 
study; with the teachers; in the desk ; with the scholars; among the records; at special .ser- 
vices. It is a sketch of the life and work.of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson 
Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, 


with fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


vom The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sunday-school li- 
brary, while, ifsome meanscould be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in general cou 
inwardly digest m, Wee etiecs oaeit 5 not fail 1 of being es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 
Hepasee hiy Tntroduces & noviee vine to the smote 
and so n 
—— with h wbich M Tava ulbenie 
n sense w r. ven 
modern 


ndowed, i best regulated Sunday 
e m our o 
schools,” 





an aes 
applied 


“Tie was indeed a 
poe |e 


which he 


volume will be 
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rare l sense @ 
we chi coe at celiions 
From The New York Observer. 


From The New York Tribune. 
ods of working. w' 


“ H 
effective, are are minutely descri 
id ng & valuable guide to the 


model and this 
how he became such ; it exhibits metb- 
the precise forms and exercises 

Edited so ably and intelligently, 
we characteristics, the 





JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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by Mr. 
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devoted energy 
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BUNYAN’S “#5 
PILGRIM’S  _ For rue 
PROGRESS _ eopirion. 


Over 10 fine flustrations, 55 full page, by F. Bar- 
NARD and others. Plates in of] colors. Large type, 
luxurious paper and binding. Large quarto. 


JAMES A, BEAVER, Gorveenar of Pen 
ivania.—'It is difficult to tore 
iilustrations, and aeee © which oan ae 
furnish asetting i oe 
to end, for the ——. is one ~ do not wa 
t is as fresh and to-day as shen it was writ- 
ee by its iilustrlous aathor.” 


printi illustrations, and Sore a ii, ana 
es —— more int one of the 
ng and instructive ever 


An Unusual Opportunity for Agents. 

Every Christian family will want this handsome 
volume, It can be sold without so much talking as is 
required to sell other books. Send for full description 


andterms. Territory niin order of application 
Complete canvassing 
JOHN C. WINSTON &co. 





PHI! ADELPHIA AND CHICACO. 


book and outfit, pre’ 


HN EATON, Ph. in Be pe yet. 
Marietin ‘Coltege, Martetio, “No matter 
wets batlales weilhans » onae of paces: e are Headgq 
e CHARLES EDW. > | Popular prices, 60c.to 
oD. of tne — 


ANS Wee 





SAMANTHA AMONG THE eneraaes 


make 
quick. Bishop Newman says, “ the best 
e! ” 
J. co. os hy and On 8. 
H.J SMITH & CO., Se ’ ‘and Oak ” 
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BAKING 
POWDER 


Absol utely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder.» Highest 
of all in leavening strength.— U. 8. Government 
Report, August 17, 1889. 


DRY GOODS. 


VELVETS. 


We are now exhibiting full lines of Velvets 
in all the Standard Qualities, ranging in price 
from $1.25 to $5.00 per yard.. The latest 
shades and colorings are represented in this 
collection. 

In our Plush Department, assortments are 
full, and offer a wide range in Qualities and 
Colors; prices range from 85 cents to $4.50 
per yard. 

Specialties deserving particulary mention 
are two grades of Matelasse Cloakings, for 
street wear, at $1.25 and $1.50 per yard, 
which formerly sold for $2.50 and $3.00 re- 


spectively. 


James McCreery & (0., 
Satna co 














- MATTHEWS. 
Direct Importers of 


Fine Table Linens, 


With NAPKINS and DDOYLEYS to match. 
Sold at usual wholesale price. Our 
prices advertise us. 


2} yds. long.—$1.75, $1.88, $2.00, $2.25, $2.48, 
$2.75, $3.13, $3.38, $3.75, $4.00, and upwards. 

8 yds. long.—$2.10, $2.25, $2.75, $2.98, $3.25, 
$3.75. $3.98, $4.56, $4.75, $5.00, and upwards, 


a Naphine, pet dozen, $1.00, $1.25, $1.35, $1.50, 


“DGrlers per dozen, 60c., 75c., 95c., $1.25, 
Holiday Goods in Largest Variety. 


Customers leaving selecting to us, will alwa 
4 us, friends, 


| find our a eatally will make them our 
exchanged. 


or goods cheerful] 


MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
“TALKS sor aan evant 
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Agency, 5 Union, N. Y. 








The Sunday School Times intends to admit only edverticoments that are trustworthy. ose however, 


the publisher will refund to 





of not in be 
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